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Famous Press photographer Syrian she-bear and cub at London Zox 
Jack Esten, eleven times a Photographer : Jack Esten 

winner in the ‘Press Pictures of Film « ‘Tri-X? 

rhe Year’ contest, uses ‘Tri-X’ , rae : 

film on all his assignments. Exposure : 1/250 at £/8 
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Kodak APR FILM 
Kodak Limited, London ‘Kodak’ is a registered trade-mark 








HASSELBLAD 





104, BAKER STREET, LONDON,W.1 


TheGREATER London Dealers 


Telephone: HUNter 1646-7-8 





FOR THE MAN WHO ESTEEMS QUALITY — 


the equipment below will fulfil every ideal — quality of substance, quality of craftsmanship, and above all, quality 
of performance. Purchasing from P & C will, of course, also guarantee quality of service 


$ox Negative Quality — HASSELBLAD 500 C 


Supplied with 80 mm. f2.8 Planar 
Distagen 60 mm. f5.6 Wide-Angle 
Sonnar 150 mm. f4 Telephoto 
Sonnar 250 mm. f5.6 Telephoto 
Spare Magazines, each 


A full range of Zeiss lenses from wide-angle to 
telephoto, specially “tailored” to the camera, each 
mounted in an individually built VXM Light Value 
Synchro-Compur and fitted with automatic pre-set 
iris, produces the highest possible definition under 
all conditions. Fresnal-lens screen with provision 
for magnifying hood, makes critical focusing instant 
and certain. Quick-change 12 or 16-on-120 film 
magazines place immediate choice of colour or 
monochrome at your finger-tips. For technical or 
scientific use, a cut-film back, microscope adaptor 
and extension tubes give full coverage for specialised 
subjects.’ For Press use, a lever-wind attachment and 
superb sports finder add to the rapidity of action. 
For the amateur, a winding knob with built-in 
exposure meter and many other useful accessories 
aid the production of perfect pictures. 

£244.19.0. 

£139.5.1. 

£139.5.1 


£149.16.6. 
£44.2.3. 





CHOOSE IT FROM 





Choose your Meter with Expert Assistance — 


from the most comprehensive stock in London 


PELLING & CROSS LTD 





For Scoveen Quality — HI 


-LYTE 66 


See how superior 2} square transparencies are in a 
really top-class projector. See the extra sparkle and 
truer colour rendering that the Hi-Lyte brings to 
your colour shots as a result of the brilliant white 
light transmitted from the 750 watt lamp through 
the matched optical system and fully colour- 
corrected {2.8 anastigmat lens. Powerful but quiet 
fan cooling, built-in switch and tilt control, pro- 
vision for 2x2 carrier, and elegant up-to-the- 
minute styling will also appeal to 

the discerning buyer. £35.0.0 





For Print 


PULLIN 
Mod A 


A high-precision enlarger to 
suit users of Hasselblad, 
Rollei and similar 2} square 
cameras. Micrometer-con- 
trolled tilt movement, plus 
swivel and rotation facilities 
in the head allow full correc- 
tion of distortion and easy 
production of exhibition- 
size prints. The whole unit 
can be quickly adjusted on 
the 30-inch column with one 
hand and is completely 
rigid. Double optical con- 
densers supply pressure on 
the negative in the excellent 
glassless carrier, and are 
raised by rack-and-pinion 
for film transport. A similar 
system provides a positive 
focusing drive, and the 
21 x35-inch baseboard is 
weighted for additional sta- 
bility. 24x36 and 24x24 


mm. carriers 
also available. £35.8.1 
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BATTERIES for Life ¥ 
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SUMP 70 LIFE 
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Take some of your slides along to your local 
photographic dealer. Ask him to show you them 
on a Jumbo viewer. Then you'll see what we 
mean. Your slides will really ‘jump to life’ 


O wewers 


JUMBO 35 


(for 35 mm colour transparencies) 

The Jumbo 35 is a ‘big picture’ viewer. Large double optically- 

ground lenses magnify your oo almost four times, large 

enough for the family to look in. Slight finger pressure switches on 
the light. The Jumbo 35 is styled in two tone plastic. 

Price, complete with bulb, £1.18.6d. 

Batteries extra (2 at Sd. each) 10d. 


JUMBO 66 


(for 2}°x 2} in. transparencies in standard 2} x 2} in. frames) 


Every picture tells a success story when seen in the Jumbo 66. That’s 
because the optically polished 3 in. lens is set at just the right viewing 
angle —and because brilliant yet even illumination is ensured by the 
scientifically-designed reflector and its two bulbs. To avoid battery waste 
during slide changes, the light can be switched on and off by a small finger 
movement. The Jumbo 66 is attractively styled in red and black plastic. 


Price, complete with bulbs, £3.3.0d. 
Batteries extra (3 at 5d. each) 1/3d 


FOR CONFIDENCE IN PHOTOGRAPHY JOHNSON S 


OF HENDON 2a oO 








FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


USE A 35-D COLOUR 
CAMERA FOR A WEEK ! 


For a whole week you can have a FREE trial of the Stereograms 

Iloca 3-D colour camera! Take as many pictures as you like... ; 

they’re all yours to keep. You pay only for the film you use and Stfereograms Iloca //3.5 

the mounting of your stereo colour transparencies. = -mm 3-D apy 

Everybody gets beautiful pictures with the British made Stereograms Plus P T 4 £9 18 0 

[loca . . . you'll see how easy it is! For the first time, with your ‘sgh 

own pictures you'll see the magic of 3-dimensional photography in ?™™momreneereeeeeeer eee ee ee eee eee 
Stereograms Ltd., 10 North Audley Street, London, W.1 | 


full colour. 
I would like a free trial of the Stereograms Iloca 3-D 1 
Camera for one week. | 


! 
I 
| 
Just send in this coupon. We will send you a list of accredited | 
dealers in your area where you can collect your free 3-D Iloca. 
I 
! 
. 


NAME 


There’s no deposit, no fuss, and if you wish to buy the camera 
after your free trial the decision is entirely yours, you are under no 
obligation. 


! 
ADDRESS —_ — : | 
l 
! 


Be“early! Supplies are limited, so late-comers may have to woh. 
1 





Fits Aldisettes 2 and 3 and Super Aldisette. Adaptors for the following 7/6 each. 
Aldislite, Aldis 300, Aldis 303, Aldis 500, Aldis 1000, Aldis Super Six, Gnome, 
Hi-Lyte, Leitz 150, Leitz Prado 250, Leitz Prado 500, Liesegang, Orlux, Zeiss. 


Airequipt Automatic Slide Changer, complete with one magazine 
and 36 slide frames, only 
Extra magazine with 36 slide frames, only 14/9 


IT’S UNIQUE—LET YOUR DEALER SHOW YOU! 


AUTOMATIC CHANGERS LTD BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 
4 





it will be fine 


*PROCENE 


GUARANTEED PURE FISH GLUE 


HULL FISH MEAL & OL CO. LTD. 


ST. ANDREW'S DOCK. .- ° oe oe a 
TELEGRAMS: “FISHMEALCO” TELEPHONE 38380 
Export Representative: HUNTER PENROSE LTD. London E.C.1. 





GEVACOLOR 4adzim 


60 YEARS IN THE 


is gaining growing numbers of 
adherents through its sheer quality — 2 »ow ron wa wx 20 
GEVACOLOR N.5 NEGATIVE Roll film and 35 mm. En-prints, larger than the previous 


‘contact prints are now supplied at the standard price of 2/9 each. 

GEVACOLOR R.5 REVERSAL Roll films and 35 mm. speeded up to 27 B.S.I. 

maintain their exceptional quality and the extra speed opens up new avenues for the enthusiast. 
MOUNTS FOR GEVACOLOR 35 mm. TRANSPARENCIES Gevacolor Reversal 
transparencies in 35 mm. size are now being returned by the Gevaert Laboratories in a new 


style of pack. The film is uncut but a set of 20 extra-strong self-adhesive mounts is supplied 
without extra charge together with full mounting instructions. 


GEVACOLOR R.5 REVERSAL CINE (speed 10 A.S.A. in daylight) in Double-8 mm. 


and 16 mm. has answered a constant demand from amateurs. 





FROM YOUR USUAL DEALER illiiiuummumnnmnnememmmusmmmnmenmmmmmmnmnnnnnenamniinim 








PRAKTISIX 


The single lens 6x6 Reflex 
Camera which satisfies the 
fastidious photographer. 


e Interchangeable lenses 
e Fully automatic diaphragm 


* Focal plane shutter up to 
1/1000 sec. 


¢ Quick winding mechanism 
e Interchangeable view finder 


(Focussing hood or Penta- 
prism) 


VEB KAMERA- UND KINOWERKE DRESDEN 


Represented in Gt. Britain by: 
J. J. Silber, 40/46 Lambs Conduit Street, London, W.C.1 





A UNIQUE 
STORAGE SYSTEM 





EACH BOX HOLDS 
100 SLIDES 50 on each side 
of the box, ible on opening one or other of 
: the two lids. By unique design the slides on each 
NEW “INSTANT INDEX” side of the box are interleaved between one 
SYSTEM another making the box extremely compact while 
Each slide has a sloping title plate of | permitting extra wide spacing between slides for 


plastic immediately behind it on which easy insertion or removal. 
t le can be written with an 

ordinary pencil, making instant reference 
to any slide the easiest ever. Easily 
erased for re-use. 























IDEAL FOR SHELF STORAGE. Grooves on 
the front of the box permit the insertion of 
an index card to identify the general 
contents. Compact size enables the boxes to 
be stacked on an ordinary shelf, forming a 
handsome storage system which can be added 
to as your slide collection increases. 








EASIEST INSERTION AND 

REMOVAL OF SLIDES. Extra 

wide spacing makes insertion 

and remova venny easy. 
y 


. lide simply place 
IDEAL FOR CARRYING. Handsomely finished in two-tone To insert as 

green with a red handle, it is ideal for carrying for lectures =~ r 4 “7 = = oH _ 
or for giving a slide show to your friends. Constructed of comati athe tne Ga aan 
highest impact plastic it is extremely jon ~ 3 MP mg pe tm 
resistant to shock or breakage and will { (2 gage pons weaten “—. 
keep your slides safe indefinitely. wleheasd can: tae 


ONLY OBTAINABLE FROM PHOTO DEALERS a 2 es 

















Ask your dealer for the Paterson Brochure which gives complete information on the full range of unique Paterson Colour and Darkroom Equipment 
Manufacturers and World Distributors 


R. F. HUNTER LIMITED 
“Celfix House,” 51/53 Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. Phone Holborn 7311/2/3 
FACTORIES AT LONDON AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 








STUDIO FLOODLIGHTING 
UNIT... 2242 


This unit is constructed in anodised spun aluminium with an 
18-inch reflector and can be adapted for stand or overhead 
mounting. 

The unit is designed for general floodlighting but can be used 
also for colour photography by incorporating Osram 1,000w. 
colour corrected lamps. 

The floodlight is finished in black crackle stove enamel and 
fitted with a protective wire mesh guard. Arranged for one 
500w. or 1,500w. Osram G.L.S. lamp. Supplied with 25 ft. of 
3-core flexible. 


Price £10.10.0 


A single extension stand or scaffold mounting clamp can be 
Fe supplied at extra cost. 


cx iis ine Res ad The General Electric Co, Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 











EDIXA STEREO Ill 


Really’ remarkable value for 
money. The EDIXA STE- 
REO III has coupled range- 
finder with the matched f/3.5 
35mm coated CASSAR 
lenses connected to one focus- 
sing lever. The two PRON- 
TOR SVS shutters are 
carefully matched to ensure 
even exposure of both frames 
and also they are coupled to 
function at precisely the same 
moment so that action shots 
present no problem. Add to 
these specifications a built in 
Metrophot exposure meter 
and you see the remarkable 
value this camera represents. 


£45.19.6 


E R CASE £3.17.1 


EDIXA STEREO II! 





EDIXAFLEX 


The Edixafiex is another 
camera of outstanding value. 
A single lens 35mm reflex, the 
camera has a focal plane 
shutter with speeds from 1/25 
to 1/1000 sec and is sold com- 


EDIXAFLEX plete with an f/2.8 CASSAR 


*S’ Lens. The lens is of course 





interchangeable and literally 
hundreds ef lenses are avail- 
able to fit this camera. The 
shutter is fully synchronised, 
has leverwind, and safety lock 
on the shutter. All Edixa 
Reflex accessories will fit the 
Edixafiex and there are many 
from which to choose. 


£45.11.0 


E R CASE £4.5.7 








SEND FOR LEAFLETS 
TO 











NORTH STAFFS PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 
NEWCASTLE STAFFS tondon office & Showroom 36 WARDOUR ST WI. 











the name for Enlargers 
UNIVERSAL ALPHA II 


The Gnome range of popular Enlargers has earned a world-wide 
reputation for quality and value for money. There is a Gnome Enlarger for each 


popular negative size from 35mm to quarter-plate and, in addition the 2} x 3 models 








can easily be adapted for use with negatives down to 35mm. 
Typical of Gnome value is the UNIVERSAL ALPHA Il, a 24 x 34 Enlarger with twin 
bar focussing; choice of Standard or Adjustable Masking Negative Carrier; adjustable 


lamp position; quick release on Column; wide choice of enlarging lenses and superbly 


finished in stoved grey hammer enamel and chrome. 


PRICE, from £12. 10s. 5d. 


and for Projectors, too! 


ALPHAX 


35mm. PROJECTOR 


The brilliant Gnome ALPHAX Projector has set a new standard in British 
projector design. Quiet in operation, with brilliant illumination and a high 
quality Gnome Maginon lens that provides needle sharp resolution over 
the whole projected picture, the ALPHAX will show your colour slides to 
their best advantage. Examine the workmanlike design, the silent, efficient 
blower cooling, compare the projected picture for brilliance and sharpness and 
see for yourself that the ALPHAX ‘represents the finest value in projectors 


PRICE, £18. 17s. 6d. available today. 


Cases—39/6d. & 49/6d. 
Lamp, extra—33/- 


GNOME PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS LTD., 
CAERPHILLY ROAD, CARDIFF. 


Your dealer will be proud to demonstrate the Alphax Projectors for you. 





the WEW MICROFLEX 


LEVERWIND eee 


we joe Lever wind twin lens refiex focusing camera 
aGLANO 
S 77.5 mm f3.5 bloomed Micronar taking lens 





Speed scale and light value constants 
automatically linked with aperture 


MX synchronised shutter: delay automatically 
cancels after exposure 


Ground glass screen marked by grid to 
assist checking composition 


Automatic parallax correction 


WER RE SEM ROAR RUE TUONO | 


Patent louvred light trap in film chamber 


PR | © E es 4 pilus £10.16.0 purchase tax 


Ask your local dealers for Details 


SSNS AS An 





MICRO PRECISION PRODUCTS LTD. 


145 LONDON ROAD, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 





This ict... 


FOR YOUR CAMERA KIT 


LUXURIOUS PIGSKIN LINED WITH SUEDE FINISHED SPONGE RUBBER. 
COMPLETE WITH LOCK AND KEY, AND STRAPS FOR] TRIPOD 


ae 606f7«. 13.0 


OTHER MODELS 
Rear view 


pn Me With the increasing number of MIAMI — Lined with maroon velvet ... .@2 s 
accessories available today these Kam HAVANA — Sponge rubber lined ... ... £4 16 
Kit pigskin gadget bags provide an attractive MONTE CARLO — Sponge rubber lined £7 18 
and economical method of keeping equipment 
together. Each of the five models has a front 
pouch, while the larger bags can be divided 
internally by means of a press stud flap. The skins 
are of the highest quality and are rich in texture 
and in colour. Straps and fittings are very strong 
and will give a life-time of service. 48/ 6 
Trensport straps not 


provided. Lined with 
maroon velvet 
eam ur Corried unanumoucl by busy pHOTOdrapherc 
MORE GOOD VALUE FROM 


HANIMEX (U.K.) LTD., 345 cCiTY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! Telephone: Terminus 7424-7 
10 
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ADD REALICM T0 YOUR 
CINE FILM 


~ 000000 


R. 2. TAPE RECORDER 


TRUVOX 
Stereophonic 
Head 

for replay of prere- 
corded stereophonic 
tapes. 





TRUVOX Radio 
Jack 

for direct radio re- 
ception and pro- 
gramme recording. 





TRUVOX 
Telephone 
Attachment 

for recording two- 
way telephone con- 
versations. 





All the joys of having “talkies” in your own home—your own sound 
added to maintain the enthusiasm that prompted the taking of the 
film or careful commentary to imbue your films with added interest 
and realism. Live sound from a TRUVOX Tape Recorder will bring 
your documentaries to full fruition. 


TRUVOX R.2. RECORDERS from 56 gms. 
Credit Terms are available through most dealers. 


Go Stereo with a TRUVOX 
Stereophonic TWINSET 


This equipment can be built up from an existing Truvox R2 (monaural) 
Recorder. We fit the recorder with a stereo head and supply Unit ‘B’ 
(comprising correctly matched amplifier and loudspeaker together with 
additional microphone and leads.) 


Your usual photographic dealer stocks TRUVOX, or full details from 


TRUVOX LIMITE 


NEASDEN LANE - LONDON, N.W.10. 
(Telephone: Gladstone 6455) 








MARCH 1959 


SERGIO LARRAIN, whose 

rtrait here was taken by 
is friend Jean Mounicgq, is 
a young Chilean photo- 
journalist who is currently 
enjoying his first visit to 
Europe. We believe he has 
quite a future in photo- 
graphy and it is a pleasure 
to show readers some ex- 
amples of his pictures in this 
issue by way of an introduc- 
tion of a new and promising 
young photographer 


SAWDUST in this number 
is a portfolio of circus shots 
by the celebrated Parisian 
Renamwaher, Paul de Cor- 
don. He is one of the most 
skilful workers in this 
specialised field in the world. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Editorial Director, Norman Hall 


CONTENTS 


Editorial Topics 


Sergio Larrain of South ‘teieien. 
Norman Hall 


‘Picture-writers’ of Alpha. 
Renate Bein 
Ernst Bérr 
Thomas Hépker 
Rein Vilme 
Ali Weisweiler 
Wieland Wolff 


Sawdust. Paul de Cordon 


READERS’ PICTURES 
Rubin de Rays, Werner Schmolcke, 
Ikkoh Narahura, Jun Hitomi, Mario 
Giacomelli, Stefan Moses, Wieland 
Wolff, Ergy Landau and Yvan Dalain 


Marketing Pictures, 3. Ian McIntosh ... 
Camera Report. Hasselblad 500 C 
Behind the Picture, 8. Alan Meek 


Photography Roundabout. Kevin Mac- 
Donnell 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 
How a PE Meter Works. Edward Bayliss 


The Meter in General Photography. 
Felix Smith 


In Colour Photography. Geo Ashton 

In Cinematography. Colin Woodhead 
Specifications and Prices of Available 
PE Exposure Meters. Arthur Palmer 


COVER SHOT for this 
number was taken on 
Ektachrome by _ the 
young Swiss photo- 
grapher Claire Hodel. 
Miss Hodel is a special- 
ist when it comes to 
horses, and her library 
of such pictures 
has been built up in 
years of travel through 
Europe. The camera 
she likes is the Rollei- 
flex, which she used here. 


Vol. XIV No. 3 


NEXT MONTH 


HERBERT RITTLINGER is a 
world-famous explorer and has 
written books on travel, photo- 
graphy, canoeing and outdoor life. 
He is also one 

of the best men 

we know for 

taking shots of 

the nude in the 

open air. We 

have shown 

much of his 

work before in 

our pages and 

in the Year 

Book and it is 

a great pleasure 

to announce a special article on 
nude photography in daylight. 
With it will be a selection of some 
of Herbert Rittlinger’s more recent 
pictures, demonstrating his tech- 
nique which gives such charm and 
freshness to his work. 


Photo-micrograph 


APPLICATIONS of photography 
in industry and research will be 
dealt with exhaustively with a sur- 
vey in the April number. The 
above micro - photograph by 
Douglas F. Lawson is a specimen 
magnified here 225 times. Many 
very exciting pictures will be shown 
in this survey of the ‘other side’ of 
photography. 


PEOPLE OF INDIA is the title 
of a thoughtful article by Sumil 
Janah, one of India’s leading lens- 
men. Mr Janah tells something of 
the difficulties of photographing in 
this great sub-continent and shows 
many pictures to illustrate his text. 





PHOTOGRAPHY MAGAZINE. Editorial and Advertising Departments, Vogue House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO 9080. Telegrams: 
Volon, Wesdo, London. PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, 223 St. John Street, London, B.C.1. Tel.: CLE 9081. Telegrams: Vopation, Phone, London. 
Subscription Rate: 33/6 post paid (for 12 numbers) 








FAST*SHARP:BRILLIANT*NATURAL 
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GREAT NEWS! 


Superb top quality 








Enprints from 
your colour 
negatives 





ENPRINTS 





3 x 5S 


Full details from ai, i| From 35mm a *s 
Agfa Limited mi / iN i and oblong negatives 


(Colour Department) ee | o al PER COPY 


3°: w" a 3°: u" 
From square negatives 2’'9S 


PER COPY 
AGFACOLOR CONTACT PRINTS AND A WIDE SELECTION 
OF ENLARGEMENT SIZES ALSO AVAILABLE 


AGFA LIMITED 
27 REGENT STREET - LONDON SWI - REGent 8581/4 


Ben 
Vij 
| if 


#Ogo > of 


- 

Registered Trade Mark 
of the Manufacturers 
Agfa A.G., Leverkusen/ 
Western Germany 


} WIZALyD 





TOPICS 


UITE EARLY in the research 

undertaken in the compilation 
of the exposure meter supplement in 
this issue, we were struck by the re- 
duction in the number of systems in 
current use to indicate emulsion 
speeds. They have been reduced to 
three for all intents and purposes— 
the BS/ASA arithmetic/logarithmic 
and DIN. 

Britain and America appear to 
have shared honours, Britain having 
adopted the logarithmic and the 
USA the arithmetical system. The 
German contribution has been to 
revise its system of development in 
the assessment of the DIN index so 
that it accords with practical con- 
ditions, Weston, too, have surren- 
dered a modicum of ‘sovereignty’ by 
bringing their indices into line with 
ASA; and for an organisation which 
has done so much pioneer work in 
the field and whose system has vir- 
tually been adopted by the standards 
committees, this is a gesture which 
must be warmly applauded. 

In April 1957, when Sangamo- 
Weston introduced the Master III, 
they changed from Weston Speeds 
to Weston Ratings (the difference is 
only one-third stop). The makers’ 
recommendations to users of pre- 
Master III models is to use the next 
lower current rating. 

Only in France does Scheiner 
appear to retain any hold, and that 
a precarious one; American Scheiner 
is definitely dead. Should it be 
necessary to convert European 
Scheiner, it may be useful to remem- 
ber that it is one degree higher than 
the corresponding BS figure. 

The new DIN figures are distin- 
guished by the absence of the 
denominator, and conversion to 
BS/ASA (log) values is by the 
simple addition of 10; thus 21° DIN 
= 31 BS. 

It is no longer necessary to con- 
sult multi-column tables to convert 
emulsion speeds from one notation 
to another. The key figure to remem- 


14 


ber is 25. An emulsion having an 
ASA index of 25 also has a BS 
index of 25°. In the ASA system the 
index bears a direct arithmetical re- 
lationship to the speed, so that a 
film twice as fast as the 25 type 
would have an index of 50 and so 
on. In the BS system the progression 
is logarithmic. This means that to 
indicate a doubling of speed the 
index is increased by 3—to 28° in 
the example. Working from DIN, 
add 10 first to arrive at the BS 
equivalent. 

Thus pass Scheiner (American 
and European), H & D and the old 
DIN, systems which could be mani- 
pulated to provide figures which 
were more impressive than practical, 
unwept and unsung, leaving a trio 
which are not only based on practical 
requirements but are at the same time 
inter-comparable. For this relief, 
much thanks. 


Stereo come-back ? 

Are we about to witness a recru- 
descence of interest in stereoscopy? 
Since Festival year there appears to 
have been a smouldering interest, 
but it is difficult to decide whether 
it has failed to burst into flame as a 
result of the paucity of the supply 
of cameras or some other cause. 

Now two British manufacturers 
are producing stereo cameras, a 
West End specialist distributor has 
embarked on a programme of public 
demonstrations and a Stereo Group 
has been formed within the Royal 
Photographic Society. 

All this activity would appear to 
be more than just an effort to ‘sell’ 
stereo—the business men concerned 
must feel that there is an economic 
potential. 

Maybe the availability of trans- 
parency colour film, the ideal 
material for the medium, will pro- 
vide the necessary fillip, and stereo- 
scopy will enjoy a more widespread 
and sustained interest than hitherto. 


‘Photography Year Book’ 


There are only a few weeks left 
for you to decide whether or not 
your work will be shown in the 1960 
edition of the famous Photography 
Year Book, Well, it’s not quite so 
simple as that, but the fact remains 
‘you've got to be in to win’ and no 
editor can be expected to show your 
pictures if you keep them to your- 
self. 


Why not sort out some of your 
best prints right away, or settle down 
to print up a few of your interesting 
negatives? You have until the end 
of March to make up a packet and 
send it in for consideration. They 
should be addressed: 


The Editor, 

‘Photography Year Book’, 
Vogue House, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1. 


The best sort of prints will be 
around 10 x 8 inches in size on 
bromide glossy paper—though not 
necessarily glazed. Fancy surfaces, 
big enlargements on bulky mounts 
and tacky varnished finish are not 
likely to impress. 

The types of pictures to submit 
are not so easy to define. We have 
a bias, always, towards human in- 
terest, because we believe photo- 
graphy is at its best and most 
creative when it becomes involved 
with human relationships. All the 
same, we keep ourselves open to the 
more abstract approach and we are 
always on the look-out for fresh 
developments in the experimental 
field. 


Every year the annual has its fill 
of great names in photography, and 
it is a remarkable assessment of its 
worth that so many of the successful 
photographers of the world seek to 
be represented in its pages. 

Our greatest interest, though, is in 
our search for the unknown 
amateur, and the discovery of new 
talent is always a pleasurable pursuit. 








THE PULLIN OPTICAL CO LTD., NEW CAVENDISH ST., LONDON, W.1 


WAL LINZ 


is designed to make 


pictures of Guzdly 


With the recent introduction of new 35mm films and new techniques in processing, 
and all the precision features of the Arette, pictures of exhibition quality are within 
your reach. 

The coupled rangefinder of the Arette C and its famous F/2.8, scm Isconar coated lens 
ensure crisp definition which is vital to successful picture making. The Arette C is not 
just another 35mm camera; it is a combination of photographic knowledge and high- 
class design, so insist upon Arette. 
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ARETTE SPECIFICATION 


F/2.8, scm Isconar coated lens, with the 
famous Prontor SVS Light Value shutter; 
9 speeds 1, $, 4, 4, 1/15th, 1/30th, 1/60th, 
1/125th and 1/300th sec. Synchronised for 
bulb and electronic flash; V setting for 
delayed action. Reflected type extra wide 
viewfinder, which is ideal for spectacle 
wearers, and is lax compensated. The 
coupled der is quickly operated. 
Shutter release on lens mount, and film 
transport is lever wound. 
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AT YOUR DEALERS ALSO THE ARETTE 1 A 


The Arette 1 A has the same features as 
the model C including f/2.8, ISCONAR £18.10.6 
lens, but without coupled rangefinder 
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SERGIO LARRAIN OF SOU 


South America produces some _ good _ photographers. 
Larrain is a_ talented Chilean who combines’ the 
realistic with some good old-fashioned romanticism 


The excited faces of people at a fiesta for the Virgin, La Tirana, near Iquige north of Chile 
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OR THOSE of us within rocket-lobbing distance of various, un 

named twentieth-century neighbours, thoughts of splendid isolation 
in countries like Chile invoke romantic connotations. We are apt to get 
mental pictures of the Andes in all their untamed majesty, the blue 
Pacific rolling along thousands of miles of unspoiled coastline, pic 
tures of square-riggers of the nitrate fleet off Valparaiso, of haunting 
loneliness and mystery in Tierra del Fuego. 

All very nice in its way, but it doesn’t work out quite like that if you 
happen to be a young photographer in Chile, with aspirations towards 
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making a name and a place in 
world photography. 

Isolation can be so frustrating 
and bewildering. Sergio Larrain 
will tell you that. 

Sergio is 27, Chilean, of Basque 
origin—though his family have 
lived in South America for three 
centuries—and full of enthusiasm 
and hope about a future career in 
photo-reportage. 

He has just been in London, 
where he spent three useful months 
on a British Council scholarship, 
mostly under the wing of Derrick 
Knight, the famous photographer 
and Shell Photo Unit Head. Now 
he is in Paris, meeting more photo- 
graphers and living in hopes of an 
appointment as an associate of the 
well-known Magnum Photos. 

Sergio was set for a career in 
forestry, but gradually the prospects 
of living off his camera seemed 
more important than his legitimate 
studies. People who liked his work 
and gave him orders played a big 
part in influencing his ideas and 
the time came when photography 
was accepted as his true profession. 

But in Chile, ‘photography is not 
much of a career’, particularly 
when, like Sergio Larrain, one 
chooses to work along lines which 
may be described as ‘creative’ even 
though they are quite impractical 
when it comes to meeting hire- 
purchase commitments. 

Sergio admits, quite honestly, 
that to date he has largely ‘got by’ 
through the generosity of his father, 
a well-known Chilean architect. 

Commissions by friends helped 
and he also fell into a routine of 
supplying pictures for Chilean 
newspapers and magazines. But 
one doesn’t really pay one’s way 
like this—in Chile. 

Strangely enough, taking the long 
view, the ‘impractical’ experi- 
mental photography paid best of 
all. He wanted to know whether he 
had anything to say with a camera 
or whether he was just deluding 
himself. He knew well enough what 
he liked, the work of people like 
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Weston and Eugene Smith, like Bill 
Brandt and Cartier-Bresson. He 
absorbed all the picture books and 
magazines which suited his taste 
and came his way from Europe and 
thé USA. He could not quite judge, 
however, whether he was getting 
anywhere himself. 

It took a certain amount of cour- 
age for him to pack up some of his 
pictures and send them off to the 
Museum of Modern Art, asking 
them to tell him just where he was 
going. 

The reply came in the shape of 
an encouraging letter from Edward 
Steichen himself—not just fine 
phrases and compliments, either; 
there was a cheque inside against 
the purchase of several of the 
photographs at five dollars a print! 

This was the big step forward, 
the spur to go on producing pic- 
tures in his own way. It gave him 
self-confidence and the feeling that 
Chile was not quite so far away 
from the rest of the world after all. 

Sergio went on producing the 
pictures he thought ‘belonged’ to 
the world of Paris Match and 
American Life. These brought him 
encouragement from the British 
Council and they brought him over. 

His major ambition at present is 
to achieve an association with 
Magnum. His purpose is to work in 
Europe and meet as many leading 
photographers as he can. Then he 
would like to return to South 
America and work from there for 
the picture magazines of the world. 

Pictures he has to show are im- 
pressive and promising. People 
attract him most; then movement. 
His feeling for arrangement is in- 
stinctive and strongly developed. 
Some are shown here and others will 
appear in our books. 

He is one of the best youngsters 
I have met for some time past and 
it seems to me that he has every 
chance of making a career on the 
lines set out above. The urge is 
there, and the talent. He should 
not have long to wait for the by- 
lines. NORMAN HALL 
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‘PICTURE-WRITERS’ OF ALPHA 


Y AND LARGE, post-war 

photography in West Germany 
seems to have more in common 
with the style and flavour of the 
‘thirties than that of any other 
country outside the Iron Curtain. 
With some notable exceptions, 
amateurs and professionals alike 
tend to produce work of static, 
unimaginative quality, technically 
brilliant, but mostly dull and con- 
trived. 

With the youngsters, it is often 
different. A pleasing feature of the 
last two Photokina fairs at Cologne 
has been that section among the 
many picture displays devoted to 
the work of German youth. 

On the last occasion six names 
which were prominent among those 
pictures which stood out from 
others belonged to members of a 
new group of young professionals 
known as the Alpha Group. These 
young people have an urge to do 
something different in photography 
and to bring a modern slant to 
reportage of the camera. Apart 
from the fact that they are all good 
friends who have trained together 
at a Munich art school, they also 
have a respect for each other's 
work and a belief that they can 
help each other by a collective 
organization. 

In more ways than mutual respect 
the members are well chosen. Their 
home towns assure a good geo- 
graphical coverage and guarantee 
that they will not be stumbling 
over each other, competing for the 
same assignments. Home _ towns, 
from which they operate at present, 
are Bonn, Hamburg, Munich and 
Stockholm. Distribution is cen- 
tralized through a Hamburg office, 
which acts as an agency, central 
library and processing laboratory, 
under the care of an energetic 
secretary in Wieland Wolff. 

With members spread out over a 
wide area, much of the success of 
this group will depend on the co- 
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ordination achieved by Wieland. 
Constant contact is essential and 
news and information must be 
interchanged at short and regular 
intervals. 

These youngsters have shown 
talent from the start, but they are 
also keen to maintain an integrity 
of purpose which will stamp their 
work as a separate group, dedicated 
to the development of a pure and 
objective style. 

The following pages are devoted 
to a fairly representative portfolio 
of prints. There follows here some 
biographical notes. 


RENATE BEIN was born in 


Dortmund in 1929 and it was here 
she attended school and served her 
apprenticeship in photography. A 
growing interest in sports photo- 


graphy led her into channels which 
provided a job for her covering the 
1952 Olympic games in Helsinki. 
This was the beginning of her 
European travels, which continued 
for the next three years. She was 
able to keep herself with her 
camera and expand her knowledge 
of languages. She obtained her de- 
gree of master of photography at 
the Bayrische Staatslehranstalt fiir 
Photografie in 1956 and works 
now in Munich as a fashion photo- 
grapher and freelance contributor 
to a Munich newspaper. 

ERNST BERR is just 20 and the 
son of a university professor. He 
says that he first attempted photo- 
graphy when he was six but not 
with any great success. For the next 
few years he was being crammed 
with Latin and mathematics and 
there was not much time to develop 
any skill with the camera. All the 
same, he managed to obtain a 
degree of proficiency which earned 
him a place in the Bayrische 
Staatslehranstalt fiir Photografie, in 
Munich, at the early age of 17. 

THOMAS HOPKER is the son 
of a Munich journalist and he went 
to college in Munich, Oberbayern, 


Stuttgart and Hamburg. Later he 
studied the History of Art and 
Archeology in G6ttingen and 
Munich. Photography was a school- 
boy hobby, started in 1951, which 
became profitable by the supply of 
illustrations for newspaper supple- 
ments. Parallel with his study of art 
history he was occupied witn photo- 
criticism and _ photo - sociological 
questions. Since 1957 he has been 
working more closely on reportage 
work with an emphasis on sequences 
and picture stories. His aim is de- 
scribed as ‘eye-witness photography’ 
which both tells the story and con- 
forms to a simple style of uncom- 
plicated picture structure. 

REIN VALME was born in 
Estonia, but emigrated to Stock- 
holm. After obtaining his school- 
leaving examination he spent a few 
months as a trainee bank clerk. His 
pre-occupation with photography 
unsettled him for bank work, how- 
ever, and he changed his profession 
to live by his camera as a contri- 
butor to newspapers. He obtained 
his ‘mastership’ in photography at 
the Seewald photo-school in 
Munich. 

ALI WEISWEILER, the son of 
an Aachen dentist, was born in 
1935 but he had no inclination to 
follow his father’s profession. In- 
stead, he studied theatre and the 
history of art with a short course 
at the Munich University, going 
from there to the Seewald photo- 
school. He aims to take ‘psycho- 
logical snapshots’. 

WIELAND WOLFF was born in 
Lubeck in 1936, the son of a town 
councillor. After college he trained 
as a motor-car salesman but drifted 
into photography by working as a 
volunteer for eight months in 
North German photo studios. The 
Seewald school consolidated his 
aspirations and gave him his neces- 
sary certificate and he finds his 
time fully occupied now as secre- 
tary of the Alpha Group. 
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Exposure Mefers — A PHOTOGRAPHY SURVEY 


Measuring exposure — still — cine — colour — monochrome 


Buyers guide’ to 


How a PE meter works 


ITH the ever-increasing use of colour film and 

the current trend to build photo-electric exposure 
meters into even moderately-priced cameras, more 
amateur photographers than ever are using this type of 
meter. It is opportune, therefore, to discuss their use 
and care, while some notes on the principles and con- 
struction wili not be out of place. 

The energy which deflects the needle, or in some cases 
produces rotation of a scale, is derived from the amount 
of light passing through a relatively small window in the 
casing of the meter. It will be appreciated at once that 
the amount of energy available to do this is exceedingly 
small, and therefore the mechanism of the measuring 
device must be made with a high degree of delicacy 
and accuracy to be sufficiently sensitive yet sufficiently 
robust to stand up to comparatively rough usage. 

Light is first converted into electrical energy in the 
photo-electric cell behind the window. The cells used in 
exposure meters are self-generating, so it will be realised 
that the output is very limited. It is measured in micro- 
amperes (millionths of an ampere). Essentially, the cell 
consists of a base of sheet metal, usually iron, on which 
is distributed a thin film of selenium, a chemical element 
whose electrical resistance is influenced by light. The 
tiny current produced when light falls on the selenium 
layer is passed to a highly sensitive galvanometer and the 
deflection of its needle is translated into terms useful to 
the photographer by suitable scales. 

It is a tribute to the fine instrument maker that ex- 
posure meters can be produced at popular prices yet be 
sufficiently sensitive and robust for day-tu-day use in 
view of the fact that there is so little energy to operate 
the ‘movement’. Here the current generated in the cell 
is passed through a coil of enamelled copper wire of 
50 swg, i.e., one-thousandth of an inch in diameter. The 
number of turns may vary between 1,000 and 2,000, 
depending on the design of the movement and the sur- 
face area of the cell. 

The coil is suspended on fine pivots between jewelled 
bearings in the field of a permanent magne‘. Obviously, 
the connections to the coil must not intericre with its 
oscillation. Hair-springs of a non-magnetic material 
such as phosphor-bronze or copper cadmium are fitted to 
‘damp’ the swing of the needle, and it is through these 
springs that the electrical connections to the coil windings 
are made via the pivots. Another function of the hair- 
springs is to return the needle to zero. 


photo-electric 


exposure meters 





EDWARD BAYLISS 


Such, then, are the basic principles of ccustriction, 
sufficient, it is hoped, to deter the untrained from tam- 
pering with the works of their meters. Scales vary in style 
and information represented, and, dependent on the 
design of the movement, the calibration marks will be 
evenly spaced or crowded at the lower end. Users are 
therefore referred to the instructions issued. 

There are, however, certain general principles to be 
observed in the application of amy exposure meter. It 
must be so directed that it measures only that light which 
is important to the exposure involved and even then 
some adjustment may have to be made to the exposure 





Above: Rewinding a coil with hair-fine wire. Below: Checking the 
calibration of a servicedfmeter against an NPL standardized 
photometer. Donvin Instruments Ltd 
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indicated by the meter when the nature of the subject 
demands. Other contributors in this issue deal with such 
points. The meter is a guide, not a dictator. 

Even though all the recommendations for using the 
meter may have been followed, it may happen that 
properly-exposed negatives are still not obtained. Do not 
necessarily blame the meter. It may well be that some 
other link in the chain is weak. The shutter, for instance. 
Although when new its nominal speeds were within the 
makers’ standard of tolerance, with the passage of time 
spring fatigue, congealed grease or other contingency may 
have resulted in appreciable deviation. If there is any 
suspicion that this is the case, the few shillings spent on 
a check and adjustment will be well worth while. Don’t 
wait, however, until a few days before your holiday, 
because the repairers will probably be at their busiest. 

But returning to our main subject—meters. What 
special precautions should be taken to maintain them 
in good order? From the foregoing brief description it 
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will be appreciated that they contain some delicate 
mechanism comparable with that of a fine watch. They 
should be treated with as much respect. Knocks and 
jars which might jerk the pivots from their bearings are 
obviously to be avoided, so adjust the neck sling, if used, 
so that the meter does not swing in a dangerous arc. Jars 
may even cause the fine wire of the windings to break 
and result in a bill for rewinding the coil, a job for a 
skilled operator with a delicate touch. 

Although most meters are well sealed against the in- 
gress of moisture, do not tempt providence by leaving a 
meter is a damp place. High temperatures wreak havoc 
with selenium cells, so the airing cupboard or other 
position where the temperature is high is no place for 
storage. 

With normal care the cell should give service for ten 
years or more, but excessive exposure to strong light 
will tend to shorten its life. A case is a good investment. 
It will protect the instrument against mechanical damage 
and the deleterious effects of humidity and light. Treat 
your meter with as much care as is bestowed on your 
camera, and it will give long and faithful service. 





The Meler in General Photography 


HE MOST POPULAR INSTRUMENT for ascer- 

taining the correct exposure for a given subject is the 
integrating photo-electric kind, though the incident-light 
type is tending to become more popular than it used to 
be. The basis on which both these meters works is that 
a selenium cell, when exposed to light, generates a very 
small current of electricity which can be measured; but it 
is, of course, minute. Therefore, the instrument has to be 
manufactured with great precision, and such meters 
should always be handled with the greatest care. The 
needle of the meter moves across a scale of either f/ 
numbers, exposure times or figures—such as foot-candles 
—which can readily be used to calculate an exposure/ 
aperture combination for use on the camera, taking into 
account the sensitivity of the film or plate in use. 


Integrating meters 

These are normally held at the camera position with 
the cell facing the subject so that the light reflected from 
it falls on to the sensitive selenium coating. The angle of 
acceptance of most meters is the same as the coverage of 
a lens of normal focal length for the format in use. With 
such a meter, the reading is obviously an integrated one 
over the entire field, and may quite often need intelligent 
modification. 

Let us suppose that the subject is a fair girl in tennis 
clothes posed against a dark background. The exposure 
indicated using the meter at the camera position is 1/60 
second at f/4; but by approaching nearer to the subject 
we can take two more readings: the first, exclusively on 
the lady, indicates that 1/500 second is correct; while 
the second one, including only the dark hedge, shows 
that 1/20 second would be needed to retain all the detail 
if we happened to be interested in recording this part of 
the scene. 

In such circumstances discretion should be used and an 
exposure of 1/500 second at f/4 given which would mean 
that the girl receives the correct exposure. The back- 
ground will, of course, be practically without detail; but 
in such a shot this is of no importance. It is well worth 
while to note the adjustment made in such cases, as it is 
not always possible to approach closely enough for indi- 
vidual readings to be taken. For example, if it is required 
to photograph a white building set in dark trees with a 
river flowing between the camera and the subject, it will 
be necessary to make any amendment to the indicated 
reading on the basis of previous experience. Sometimes it 
will be found necessary to increase the exposure sug- 
gested by the meter. For example, when photographing a 
black dog against a very light wall. 

The moral of the foregoing is that the dictates of the 
exposure meter must not be followed blindly, but a little 
thought must be given to the subject to see if it is neces- 
sary to make special allowances; or better still, where 
possible, the main subject must be approached to obtain 
a reading devoid of outside influences. With landscapes 
care must be taken to see that the sky does not have an 
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undue effect on the reading; and the best way to avoid 
this is to hold the meter with the cell facing down a little, 
thus reducing the amount of brilliant light from the sky 
which falls within the angle of acceptance of the instru- 
ment. 


1 Underexposure: Note that there would be little differentiation 
of tone in the shadows while the highlights would not fully register. 
2 Correct exposure: Density builds up money. 3 Overexposure: 
Densities in the shadows are too dense the highlights are crowded 








Incident light 

The principle of this type of meter—and many integ- 
rating models can readily be converted to taking incident- 
light readings—is that it measures the light falling on the 
subject. Ideally the meter is held in the position of the 
subject with the cell facing the camera; but clearly such 
a method takes no account of the object to be photo- 
graphed, and it is entirely up to the photographer to 
determine whether it requires more or less exposure than 
indicated for an average subject. 

An ‘average subject’—like an ‘average man’—does not 
really exist; but what we mean by such an expression is 
that the scene contains various parts which are light, 
while others are dark. Hence the exposure indicated is 
probably the best one to obtain a satisfactory result. 


Film speeds 

Exposure meters are calibrated in different systems, but 
it is true that with the same make of meter and film two 
people may use a different speed setting and yet both 
produce good results. The answer is that many variables 
are introduced between using the meter, and producing 
the finished negative. The way the meter is held can 
make a considerable difference to the reading; then—odd 
though it may sound—some enthusiasts add half a stop 
to the indicated exposure to ‘be on the safe side’; and it 
is not uncommon to find this practice among those who 
are prone to make exaggerated claims about the speed 
of the film they use. Another factor which in certain 
circumstances can increase emulsion speed, though with 
some loss of quality, is prolonged development; while 


controlled under-development—as with some very fine 
grain formule—calls for a decrease in the rating used 
when assessing correct exposure. 


Effects of incorrect exposure 

Having carefully considered the best methods of decid- 
ing upon the correct exposure, let us see what happens if 
insufficient care is taken. 

As a result of under-exposure, there will be little or no 
image on the developed negative; perhaps just the high- 
lights and near-white tones are recorded. This is not an 
unusual failing with snapshotters and, as a result, when 
they graduate to a more serious interest in photography 
they often fall into the opposite fault of over-exposure, 
with its less obvious ill-effects. 

There is an understandable tendency to feel that, by 
over-exposing at least there will be an image, whereas a 
mistake in the other direction may fail to produce any 
picture at all, which is true. The price of such slap-happy 
generosity in exposure times is flat highlight tones par- 
ticularly in the case of delicate subjects; the definition of 
fine detail will be poorer: and due to high density very 
long printing times will be necessitated which will do 
nothing to improve the prints. In a word, the pictures will 
lack ‘quality’. 


Characteristic curves 
The above, at first sight, may frighten some; but once 
understood it does explain very simply what happens 
when one over- or under-exposes. The fictitious curves 
shown against a background suggesting the negative 
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, The meter that makes colour 









as easy as black and white 
@ Additional markings particularly useful for colour photography 
@ Large, easily read figures on the calculator dials 


@ Exposure Value scale provided for cameras 
with suitably calibrated shutters 


@ Weston Ratings up to 5,000 


These features make the Master III more than ever the 
most informative meter available. They supplement the 
famous Weston Master advantages of high and low light 
scales totalling more than 3” in fength and automatically 
changed by opening the baffle over the light cell . 
spring loaded jewels to protect the movement and 
bearings . . . robust construction . . . exceptional 
compactness and ease of handling. A specially calibrated 
Ciné model is also available at the same price. 

The Invercone Attachment converts either model into an 
incident light meter. 


Manufactured by 
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densities may help to make the matter clearer. 

In the first illustration it will be seen that the exposure 
has been insufficient, and only the lower part or ‘toe’ of 
the curve has been utilized, with the result that there is 
little density on the negative and very poor separation 
between the various tones. 

From the second curve it is obvious that the exposure 
was correct and that the ‘straight line’ portion has been 
used. On this section any increase in luminosity of the 
subject is matched by a proportionately greater density 
on the negative; thus there will be good tone separation 
throughout with a wide range of transmission levels avail- 
able from nearly clear film base to quite heavy densities. 

In the last example, showing what happens as the result 
of over-exposure and when use is made of the ‘shoulder’ of 
the curve, it will be seen that even the darker parts of the 
subject will be represented by quite a heavy deposit, 
while the brighter parts cannot be properly reproduced 
as the middle tones of the original will affect the emul- 
sion sufficiently to approach the maximum black obtain- 
able. 

In such circumstances it will readily be understood 
that all the highlights will lose their brilliance and rela- 
tive luminosity. 


Conclusions 


Summing up: under-exposure means lack of shadow 
detail, over-exposure poor reproduction of highlight 
tones, while correct exposure gives us good response at 
all levels, provided that the brightness range of the sub- 
ject does not exceed the limitations of the film in use. 
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IN ANY LIGHTING CONDITIONS 
THE IKOPHOT RAPID INDICATES THE CORRECT EXPOSURE VALUE 
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Every photographer who takes colour pictures knows d 
how important it is to expose correctly. Shutter speeds 

and f/numbers must always be just right to make fine 

pictures certain. Experienced amateurs, therefore, 

measure the light with the Ikophot Rapid photo-electric 

exposure meter before every shot. It costs only £9.3.5 

to ensure correctly exposed pictures every time with 

the Ikophot. 


Please ask your photographic dealer for free literature 


PEELING & KOMLOSY - i181 VICTORIA STREET - DUNSTABLE BEDS 
Sole U.K. Distributors for ZEISS IKON AG. Stuttgart 








The Meter in Colour Photography 


ROPERLY USED, the exposure guide which is pro- 
vided by every colour film manufacturer with each 
roll of film is perfectly capable of ensuring accurate 
exposure, But a photo-electric exposure meter is a very 
useful aid to correct exposure, since it measures the 
amount of light which is either falling on the subject or 
reflected from it. This makes it unnecessary to estimate. 
The art of using an exposure meter is to interpret the 
indication which it gives. Too many photographers 
follow their meter blindly, when with a little more under- 
Standing they could, with its aid, turn out perfectly- 
exposed shots every time. 

Photo-electric meters can be divided into two basic 
types, although many meters today can be used as either 
type at will. The basic classification is reflected-light 
meters and incident-light meters. Reflected-light meters 
are, perhaps, more popular in that they are slightly easier 
to use, whereas incident-light meters need more skill. 


Reflected-light meters 

In a_ refiected-light meter the photo-electric cell 
measures the light reflected by the subject and it is 
generally provided with a device to limit the ‘angle of 
view’ of the photocell to approximately the same angle 
as that covered by a normal focal-length camera lens. 
The meter is then used from the camera position and 
pointed towards the subject. It is obvious that this method 
measures the average amount of light which the subject 
reflects, and so long as our subject does not contain 
small areas of important detail much brighter or much 
darker than average, then the reading will give well- 
exposed transparencies. 

If there are areas which we want to have properly 
exposed and which are significantly darker or brighter 
than the rest of the scene, then the meter should be 
brought close to them and separate readings made. 

A general case of this rule is the common landscape. 
In taking an exposure meter reading for this type of 
subject it is wise to point the meter downwards so as to 
exclude some of the sky area. Otherwise, the meter will 
tend to be influenced too much by the large and bright 
sky area, whereas the important part is the foreground. 

With this general exception, the reflected-light exposure 
meter will provide a very high proportion of correctly- 
exposed colour pictures. 


Incident-ligli meters 

When using reversal colour film, our aim, although we 
may not realise it, is to render the whites in the subject 
(if there are any) as just clear film. It would obviously 
be possible to make a suitable exposure meter which 
incorporated its own standard white, in effect, and gave 
an exposure reading directly related to the amount of 
light falling on it. This is precisely what an incident- 
light exposure meter does. An opal diffuser of one sort 
or another is placed immediately in front of the photo- 
electric cell and the meter is held, pointing towards the 
camera, at the subject position. The diffuser adds up all 
the light falling on the cell from the front and the 
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exposure calculator fitted to the meter then indicates an 
exposure setting on this basis. 

In some cases the diffuser is elaborated in shape so 
that it takes into account some of the light which falls 
on the cell from glancing angles. Diffusers of this type 
are used in the Norwood meter, which uses a hemis- 
pherical type, and in the Weston Invercone, which is a 
re-entrant cone. 

Since an incident-light meter reads only the light falling 
on the subject, the readings which it gives have to be 
modified to take account of the lightness or darkness of 
the subject itself. 

If the subject is mostly dark in colour or tone, the 
camera lens will need to be set to give one-half or one 
siop more exposure than the meter shows; that is, use 
f/5.6 or £/4.5 when the meter shows f/6.3, depending 
just how dark the subject is. If the subject is mostly of 
light colours and tones with very little shadow area, use 
one-half stop smaller than the meter shows; that is, use 
{/8 if the meter shows f/6.3. 


Checking an exposure meter 

Before starting off to use any exposure meter, it is 
worth calibrating it to suit your own particular prefer- 
ences in negative or transparency quality and to fit the 
readings which it shows to the camera with which it will 
be generally used. 

Doing this involves the use of five frames of negative 
or five transparencies. At first sight it may appear that 
these four pictures represent a waste of expensive colour 
film, but in fact they are simply a form of insurance. 

Choose a day when you can be sure the light will be 
steady for five or ten minutes at a time and make an 
exposure meter reading on an average type of subject 
with the meter set for the speed of your film. 

Make the first exposure at the meter setting and then 
two more at one-half and one stop larger aperture and 
two at one-half and one stop smaller aperture. Thus if 
the meter shows an exposure of 1/50 second at f/6.3, 
make the first exposure at this setting. Then make one at 
£/5.6, one at f/4.5, one at f/8 and one at f/9. If your 
camera does not have these half-stop settings (and few 
do), it is sufficiently accurate to set the diaphragm half- 
way between the marked settings. It is better to vary the 
exposure with the aperture rather than with the shutter, 
since this eliminates variations from the marked shutter 
speed—stops tend to be more accurate than shutters. 

When the film with these negatives or transparencies is 
returned from processing, examine these frames carefully 
and decide which has the most nearly-correct exposure. 
In the case of colour negatives the laboratory report will 
probably contain some indications too. Then if, for 
example, the frame which had half a stop more exposure 
than the meter indicated proves to suit you, or the pro- 
cessing laboratory best, then when using the meter with 
this camera in future the readings which the meter gives 
should be amended in this way for all shots. Variations 
in the other direction should be compensated in the same 
fashion. This can be done either by mentally changing 
the stop setting or changing the film speed setting. 
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The GOSSEN METERS... 
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are used more widely throughout the world than any other make of 
exposure meter. Even though your camera may incorporate a built- 
in exposure meter, there is in fact no really satisfactory substitute 
for an independent Gossen Exposure Meter sensitive enough to 
provide accurate exposure information for all photographic situations 
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SIXON £5.16.6 
SIXTRY £6.16.3 


SIXTOMAT X3_ £8.19.10 


SIXTUS £7.0.1 
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RADA CASSETTES 


Permanent light-tight cassettes for 
loading 35mm film. Fitted with 
best quality plush which prevents 
any possibility of film scratching. 

2/8 inc. P. Tax. 


CLIP-ON FLOODLIGHT 

Clips firmly to chair backs, shelves, 
vertical posts, etc. Made with strong 
chromium plated spring steel frame 
and fluted rubber covered grips. 
Reflector mounted on ball joint. 
With 7” Reflector, B.C. holder and 
6ft. flex. 21 = With 10” Reflector 
and E.S. holder 31/6. 


In Compur or Kodak fitting from 
2/8 to 8/11. 


FOCUSING SLIDE VIEWER 

Beautifully made in maroon and 
black plastic. Gives a crisp, clear, 
enlarged view of 2 x 2 colour trans- 
parencies. Adjustable for sharp 
focusing. 14/6. 


BALL & SOCKET HEAD 
Allows cameras to be set at 
any required angle. Model 
I 8/11; Model II 7/9; 
Miniature 6/3; Gibraltar 
13/6. 


LENS BRUSH 

Dusting brush’of finest hair. 
Supplied in black orcolour- 
ed plastic peg-typecase. 3/9. 


AUTOKNIPS 

Automatic. Self Timers. 
Model 1: Instantaneous ex- 
posures 24/2; Model 2: 
Instantaneous and time ex- 
posures 34/1; Model 3: 
For Leica, instantaneous 
exposures 37/8; Model 4: 
Screws directly into cable 
release socket 37/8; Model 
5: Screws directly into cable 
release socket, instanta- 
neous and time exposures 
42/9. 


EXPOSURE METER CASES 


With 
Press= 
WithSlide Stud 
infastener fastener 
11/7 9/6 
12/3 10/9 
14]- 12/6 
Prices include P. tax. 








Exposure for Cine 


F ALL THE PROBLEMS which are specifically 

designed to bedevil the photographer, perhaps the 
most commonly encountered, and certainly not the least 
important, is that of determining correct exposure. While 
this is equally true of both still and cine photographers, 
there is something irrevocable in its effect for movie- 
makers. 

Appreciating the fact that to the still photographer 
the suggestion cf subsequent control is a vexed subject, 
and realizing that the grounds on which we base this are 
both treacherous and dangerous, it would be preferable 
to leave it at that, and merely say that to the cine worker 
correct exposure is of paramount importance. This being 
the case, I frequently marvel at the casual approach of 
some cine enthusiasts in their attitude to the determina- 
tion of correct exposure. 

They will quite gleefully consult odd tables and cal- 
culate a figure for the aperture setting of the camera 
lens, and then, guessing that this cannot possibly be 
correct, think of another number and calculate an 
equally fortuitous figure, which is then translated into an 
‘f’ number. This latest number is most carefully set on 
the lens, and the film exposed. 

The most surprising thing is that occasionally these 
guesses are correct, although in a large percentage of 
cases the laws of chance prevail and the result is a 
failure. When these failures arise, the last person to 
accept the blame is the photographer. The film manu- 
facturer, the camera maker, the lens computer and the 
technical staff of the processing lab all come in for 
their share of invective, but the real culprit—the man 
who set the aperture—feels that he is just another victim 
of other people’s incompetency. 


Guesswork is wasteful 

Apart from either the loss of unrepeatable shots, or the 
uncongenial task of doing retakes, the needless expen- 
diture in cost of film alone is quite considerable. With 
present-day costs of raw material in the way of film, 
expenditure on cinematography can only be kept down 
to a reasonable level by cutting out all avoidable wastage. 
This is a universal truth which is independent of the 
gauge of film used. The results of faulty exposure come 
under the heading of avoidable wastage in 99 per cent 
of cases. 


Fallibility of the eye 

The human eye with its associated nerves and interpre- 
tation mechanism is beautifully designed to do a specific 
job. It is not designed to, and will not, give accurate 
measurements of light intensity. Indeed, by its very con- 
struction it endeavours to keep the quantity of light 
falling on the sensitive retina at a constant level. It is 
because of this that a person may comment on both the 
brilliance of illumination in a well-lighted room and the 
gloom of a winter’s day, whereas in fact the winter's 
day may provide a relatively higher level of illumination 
than the room. 


Weston Master lil Cine Meter 


Since the human mechanism is fallible, from the point 
of view of the correct exposure seeker, we must seck 
other methods of light appreciation, and we are at once 
led to exposure meters. These are devices which will 
measure either the intensity of the light falling on the 
subject, or the brightness of the subject it is wished to 
photograph. 


Measurement of light 

There are several methods of measurement and several 
different types of exposure meter, but one of the most 
reliable has been..found to be the photo-electric type. 
This instrument relies on the fact that, when light falls 
on to a photo-electric cell, electrical potential differences 
are generated between the two electrodes. This in its 
turn results in an electric current being passed when the 
external circuit is completed. The current, although very 
small, is capable of deflecting the needle of a micro- 
ammeter which is placed in the circuit. The greater the 
amount of light falling on the cell, the greater the current 
generated and, consequently, the greater the deflection 
of the micro-ammeter. If the photo-electric cell is 
arranged so that the light it receives comes from an 
object we wish to photograph, then the needle deflection 
bears a relationship to the amount of light reflected by 
that object. That is the photo-electric basis of the meter. 

The manufacturers of these meters have devoted much 
time and skill to interpreting these needle movements 
and translating them into values which the photographer 
can understand and use. They have also worked wonders 
in producing an instrument which is reasonably robust 
and yet small enough to be carried around without diffi- 
culty. (I was going to say ‘in the waistcoat pocket’, but 
demurred for fear of being held as an advocate of this 
most unsatisfactory means of carriage.) 


A meter cannot think 
It is clear, then, that the makers of these exposure 
meters have produced a very compact and useful device. 
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It must be realized, however, that a meter possesses no 
magical properties, and unless used correctly is as capable 
as any other mechanism of giving a misleading result. 
In short, it -cannot think, but will faithfully integrate 
the information presented to it. 


Methods of use 

There are two main ways in which a meter may be 
used in order to assess the available light. The first is 
the ‘reflected light’ method where the light reflected by 
the subject is measured. This in its turn is subdivided into 
‘average reflected light’ and ‘high-light’ methods. The 
second major division is the ‘incident light’ method where 
a measurement is made of the amount of light falling on 
the subject irrespective of that subject’s reflective proper- 
ties. Each method has its adherents, and each adherent 
can, and does, produce convincing argument that their 
particular way is the most foolproof and the most con- 
ducive to 100 per cent success. 

It should be emphasised that all these varying ways of 
light measurement are as useful and equally available to 
the cine worker as to the still photographer. In fact, as I 
said earlier, lack of ‘post-exposure’ control makes the 
initial exposure of paramount importance. Naturally, in 
the case of black-and-white film we know that some 
degree of compensation is offered by the processing 
laboratories, but this is quite distinct from techniques 
over which the amateur cine worker has any control. 


Reflected-light method 

Perhaps a consideration of the practical application 
of each method of light assessment would be beneficial 
to the potential user. First, the reflected-light method. 
In its simplest form, the photographer stands at the 
camera position and points the cell of the meter in the 
direction of the subject, and so gets a reading equated to 
all the light reflected from both the subject and its sur- 
roundings. Some meters are equipped with a simple form 
of viewfinder which will ensure that the meter is pointing 
in the right direction. A few users, particularly where 
the camera and exposure meter are of suitable shape, 
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Upper: Weston meter with and without finvercone incident light 

attachment in position. Lower: Zeiss Ikon Ikophot with left, ‘opal’ 

in position for taking incident light readings and right, with the 
diffuser in the stowed position 














stand the meter on top of the camera, and rely on this 
form of positioning to give the correct direction. In case 
this preoccupation with positioning seems over-empha- 
sized, it must be remembered that the meter will give 
an average reading for all the light within its acceptance 
angle. If, then, the meter is so held that an undue pro- 
portion of sky is included, it follows that the resultant 
reading will be too high, and a film exposed accordingly 
will be under-exposed. It is essential, therefore, in this 
form of light assessment to ensure that the meter is given 
a slight downward tilt to exclude the possibility of in- 
cluding over-much sky light. 


Importance of angle of view for cine 

Another problem, more associated with the type and 
manufacture of the meter, now arises. This concerns the 
acceptance angle of the meter. The angle of view, or 
acceptance angle, of the standard cine camera lens is of 
the order of 25°. This is much smaller than the com- 
parable still camera, where the angle of view is about 
50°. A meter designed for use with a still camera is 
likely to have an acceptance angle similar to that of 
the camera lens, that is, of the order of 50°. If this 
same meter is used in conjunction with a cine camera, 
light will be admitted to the cell from a far greater circle 
than that admitted by the camera lens. This again may 
give rise to misleading results. To obviate errors of this 
sort, some meters are made specifically for use with cine 
cameras, and are so designed that the acceptance angle 
is broadly similar to that of the standard cine lens. When 
universal-type meters are used, some workers overcome 
the difficulty by adopting a standard subject-meter dis- 
tance from which to take their readings, a common one 
being a distance equal to twice the height of the major 
component or principal figure of the subject. 


Highlight method 

Despite all these corrections, spurious readings can still 
occasionally occur, and quite a different method of light 
assessment has been evolved, with a substantial following 
of enthusiasts who claim a greater degree of accuracy 
by its use. This method is known as the highlight method 
and it differs both in its basic conception and in its 
application from the previous one, although it is pos- 
sible, and indeed usual, to use the same type of meter. 

The fundamental difference is that, whereas with the 
average light method, the light was assessed, an average 
figure produced and exposure so arranged that the 
average figure produced and exposure so arranged that 
average density occurred in the middle of the film 
range, in the highlight method notice is only taken of 
the brightest portion of the subject. The less bright parts 
are recorded in their relation to the brightest portion 
lower down the scale. 

The brightest portion of most subjects is usually white, 
and exposures are arranged so that white is represented 
as clear film. It is obvious that some subjects will be 
photographed which contain no white at all, and so the 
method of using an artificial highlight was initiated. 
Originally, this consisted of a piece of matt white card, 
and the procedure consisted of placing this white card 
at subject position facing the camera, and then approach- 
ing quite closely with the meter so that only the light 





ULTRA SENSITIVE 


@ Fits camera accessory shoe 
Can also be used in the 
hand 
Wide measuring range 
Extremely sersitive 
Plug-in amplifier (extra) 
Calibrated in “‘light- 
values’, cine apertures 
and usual stop and shutter 
speeds. i] 

PRICE 
complete with snake chain 


and ‘“‘shoe” and incident 
light attachment. 
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PRIX 


Wreeibe ex posure for 


better pictures 


Negative exposure is so important to good photography that 
your meter should be reliable, simple and quick to use. The 
PRIX photo-electric meter gives direct readings for reflected 
or incident light, and is calibrated for ASA or DIN, including 
Light Values | to 18; F/1.4 to F/45, 2000th sec to | min. 
Nicely styled in Ivory plastic, housed in E.R. leather case. 


£4.15.0 
The Elegant PRIMAT 


Here is a meter with a Subject Selector which’ gives; correct 
aperture/speed best suited for the chosen subject. You have 
4 groups:— Fast, Slow, Still, Tripod. Set the Primat to one 
of these, point the meter at the subject and the pointer shows 
best shutter speed and aperture. 

The Primat is scaled for » & DIN F/I to F/32; 1/1000th sec 
to | min, also scaled for light values from | to 18. 

Two built-in filters Yellow X14, Orange X3. The case is Ivory 


plastic, with neck chain and zip leather case. £5.1 6.3 


THE PULLIN OPTICAL CO. LTD. 
NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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reflected from the card was included—taking great care 
that no shadows were cast by either meter or operator— 
and the reading taken. Naturally, this resulted (in the 
case of the normal average-light type of meter) in giving 
too high a reading, and consequently a reducing factor 
was used (often about 10). This meant that the indicated 
exposure was multiplied by the factor to give the re- 
quired exposure. As a development of this system, some 
manufacturers, and in fact some users, constructed masks 
to fit over the photo-electric cell of their meters which 
would automatically reduce the effective aperture so that 
direct readings might be obtained. Possibly the easiest 
way is to use a grey card of suitable reflectivity or to do 
as quite a number of photographers do, and use the 
human skin as the datum point. 


Incident-light method 

The alternative way of using a meter is to use the 
incident-light method. For this the meter is placed at the 
subject position, facing the camera, and an assessment 
made of the light falling on the subject, rather than the 
light reflected by it. 

Again, if a normal meter is used, difficulties may be 
encountered and correction factors may have to be cal- 
culated. Because of this, a large number of meters are 
designed so that an accessory translucent cover may be 
fitted over the cell of the meter. This serves the double 
purpose of reducing the light admitted to the cell by a 
predetermined amount and also of increasing the accept- 
ance angle so that light falling on the subject from any 
direction which will affect its brightness will be faith- 
fully recorded. 


Which is best? 

Such are the more usual means of using an exposure 
meter. Each method has its own vociferous adherents, 
each one of whom can prove to his own satisfaction that 
his own particular method is best, and will augment his 
argument by examples of cats against white-washed walls, 
and ‘pans’ from sky to dark streets. 

Which is in fact the best? The answer to this question 
is that it is that particular method which, with your 
apparatus and your skills, will give you the most con- 
sistent and the best results. 


Know your meter 

I have only one further point to make, and that is that 
when you become the proud possessor of a photo-electric 
meter, or when you change to a new meter, do make a 
series of test exposures using the method of your choice, 
so that when the time comes for you to take those un- 
repeatable shots, exposure faults will not let you down. 
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79/80 TURNMILL ST. E.C.1. CLE 3392 
REPAIRERS OF ALL MAKES & TYPES OF EXPOSURE 
METERS. SPECIALISTS IN THE LATEST TYPES OF 
AUTOMATIC CAMERAS (STILL & CINE) & CAMERAS 
WITH INBUILT METERS. 


All work guaranteed for 12 months 














Actinos 


Metraphot 3 


taro-Salford 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC EXPOSURE METERS 


Avo-Universal 





METER 


SCALE RANGE 


emulsion shutter aperture 


FEATURES 


MAN et tinea 
DISTRIBUTORS 





Actinos 


10-30 1/100- 
DIN 60 secs 


{14/45 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; light-value scales; calibrated 
for still and cine 


Actina Led 





Actino U 


8-20 1/1000- 
DIN 60 secs 


/1.4-/22 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; light-value scales scaled for still 
and cine 





Avo Universal 
Model 2 


1040 
BS 

1-650 
ASA 

1-100 


1/1000~ 
60 secs 


Smethurst 
Highlight 


9-21 
DIN 


{/1.0-4/32 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; automatic range change; scaled 
for still and cine 


Avo Led 





Bewi Amateur 


1/1000- 
240 secs 


[24/22 


Reflected light readings only; rapid, 
direct reading; hinged cover to cell 


6 4 8 


Neville Brown &Co Led 





Bewi Automat 
B 


1/100- 
480 secs 


{/1.4-/32 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; direct reading scales register 
on pressing button 


fil 17 6 


do 








Electro-Bewi 


1/1000~ 
240 secs 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; light-value scale; cine scale 





1/1000- 
60 secs 


{/1.4-£/32 


Reflected light readings only; still, 
universal and cine models available 
(8, 16, 32 and 64 fps) 


Arthur G. Gosling 





1/500~ 

8 secs. 
(45 secs 
with 
amplifier) 


£/1.4-4/22 


Reflected or incident light readings. 
Light value and cine (8, 16, 32 and 64 
fps) scales. 

Amplifier (5x) available as extra 


Johnsons of Hendon 
Ltd 





Ikophot 
Rapid 
(Zeiss Ikon) 


1/1000- 
60 secs 


{/1.4-4/22 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; light-value scales; still and cine 
scales; one-hand operation 


Peeling & Komlosy 





Jaro-Salford 


1/1600- 
I sec 


Designed specifically for professional 
cine use; reflected and incident 
light; cells interchangeable and may 
be remotely connected to movement 


Rank Precision Indus- 
tries (GB-Kalee 
Division) 








*Kodalux’ L 


1/500- 
4 secs 


/2-£/22 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; exposure-value settings as well 
4s equivalent aperture and shutter 
speed settings. Can be slipped in 
accessory shoe of camera; built-in 
roller-blind diffusing screen for 
incident light readings 


Kodak Ltd 








*Kodalux" 
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Bewi Amateur 


Ikophot 





Lucimeter S$ ; os Realt de Luxe 
Realtilsie-de-France 








MANUFACTURERS 
SCALE RANGE OR 
METER emulsion shutter aperture FEATURES PRICE DISTRIBUTORS 
Lucimeter S iji000- = f/ 1.44/22 Reflected and incident light read- £7 19 | Agfa led 
secs 


ings; light value scale, cine scale; 
shock-proof mounted; weathermatic 








Metraphot 3 1/1000- = #/1.4-4/22 Reflected and incident light read- {£8 7 4 hnsons of Hendon 
4 secs ings; light-value scale; cine at 16 fps; Amplifier td 
(40 secs 10 x amplifier as extra;smallenough £217 5 


with 
amplifier) 


to slip into accessory shoe 





Minilux 1/1000- #/1.4-4/22 Reflected and incident light read- £6 11 9 Apparatus & instrument 
30 secs ings; light-value scale; push-button © Ltd 
operation; movement protected 
when not in use; cine scale for 8, 16, 
32 and 64 fps 





Mini-Rex Il Rapid knob-set scales; scaledforcine £4 5 9 J. J. Silber Led 





Mini-Rex lL /1.4~4/22 Broadly similar to model I!, but with 
light-value scale; reflected and 
incident light readings; cine scale; 
colour-corrected cell 





Mini-Rex Ii! /1.4—£/45 Reflected or incident light readings; £615 4 J. J. Silber Ltd 
light-value and cine scales; rapid 
one-hand operation 





Designed for use with Minox cam- £12 18 5 Photo-Science Ltd 
era; very small; incorporates view- 
finder; needle arrested after reading 
is taken; conversion table for cine 





Mini-Rex tl! L Norwood 1/2000- /0.7-#/128 Incident and reflected light readings; To special Hanimex (U.K.) Ltd’ 
Super 128 secs hemispherical light collector; scaled order only 
Director cine 8-128 fps for ‘priority’ 

applications 





Primat 5-800 1/1000- = f/1-#/32 Still and cine and light-value scale; £5 16 3 Pullin Optical Co Led 
60 secs sliding yellow and amber filters; 
graphic symbol subject selector 





1/200- £/1.4—£/45 Reflected and incident light reading; £415 0 do 
60 secs light value scale 





Realt Isle-de- 1/1000- £/0.7-f/22 Reflected and incident light read- £619 € Apparatus & Instrument 
France 22 secs ings; cine speed indices for 16 and 24 Co Ltd 

fps; interchangeable scales bling 

models to be kept up-to-date 








Mini-Rex tt Realt de Luxe #/0.7-/22 Elaborate version of Isie de France 
model; scaled also for cine at any 
speed from {/10 to 1/50 sec per 
frame according to actual exposure 
interval. Interchangeable scales as 
for Isle de France model 





Realt Micro £/0.7-4/22 Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; fits into camera shoe 
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Sekonic 
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SCALE RANGE 
emulsion shutter aperture 
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OR 
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Rotolux 


6-200 1/2000—  f/1-f/32 
ASA 60 secs 
9-24 


DIN 


20°-35° 
Sch 


Reflected light only; index for cine 
at 16 fps. 

Rapid reading—aperture scale re- 
volves with meter movement to 
provide direct-reading shutter/ 
aperture combinations 


English Exporters 
(London) Led 





Sekonic 
Leader 


6-1600 f/ 1.44/22 
ASA 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; dual range; scaled cine 8-64 fps 


Available 
April 


Hanimex (U.K.) Led- 





Sixon 


12-800 #/1.4-4/45 
ASA 


12-30 
DIN 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; translucent roller shutter dif- 
fuser for incident light; cine scales 
8, 16, 32, 64 fps; colour temperature 
finder 


£5 16 6 


Photax (London) Ltd 





10-800 
ASA 

12-27 
DIN 


Small, fits accessory shoe; reflected 
and incident light; automatic scale; 
Light value scale; Scales 4—1/15, etc., 
for nine-speed shutter 





Sixtomat X3 


£/1.4-€/22 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; translucent roller shutter 
diffuser for incident light; shutter 
scales in 1/10, 1/25, 1/50 series and 
progression; light-value scale 
1-19; triple coincidence setting; 
colour temperature indicator 


£8 19 10 





£/1.4-£/45 


Reflected and incident light read- 
ings; translucent roller shutter 
diffuser; old and 1:2 progression 
shutter scales; cine scale 8, 16, 32 
and 64 fps; colour temperature 
finder 





Sixtus 


£/1.4-£/45 


Double range selected by push 
button; emulsion speed conversion 
table; reflected light readings only 


do 





Sixtus C 


/1.4—£/4.5 


— version of above; scaled 8-64 
ps 


do 


do 





Sixtus Leica 


{1.7/4.5 


Model designed specifically for Leica 
users; shutter and aperture scales as 
on Leica 


do 


do 





Solaphot 


#/1-£/22 


Reflected and incident light; light- 
value and cine scale; emulsion speed 
conversion table on back 


4 00 


North Staffs Photo- 
graphic Services 





Swift 


f/1 44/32 


Reflected light only; various scales 
including light-value; black or white 
plastic case 


43 12 6 


Arthur G. Goslin 
(retail mail order} 
M. Fagot 





Weston 
Master Il! 
Universal 


Model 


f/1.1-€/32 


Double range; scales automatically 
changed as baffle is opened or 
closed; aperture scale calibrated at 
¢-stop intervals; exposure-value 
scale; special settings for high and 
low contrast subjects and for high- 
light and shadow readings; Invercone 
attachment for incident light read- 
ings 


eS t.7 
Invercone 


Sangamo-Weston Ltd 
and 
Iford Led 








Weston 
Master Ill 
Cine Model 


Generally similar to Universal 
Model, but scaled for cine; A and B 
settings for type of camera (shutter 
angle); Invercone attachment fits 








Sixtus 


Solaphot 


Sixtus C 


Sixtomat 


Weston Master III 





Your last shots rather over-exposed? 
Your negatives not up to standard? 
Disappointed with those transparencies? 
That shutter sticking? 
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IS THE TIME! 


Yes—now is the time to have any fault with your 
camera put in order. Don’t wait until the summer months 
when you'll want it with you wherever you go. 

Consult your dealer now and ask to have your camera 
cleaned and overhauJed by the Donvin Service. He’ll be 
pleased to tell you about Donvin and to advise you. Your 
camera wil] receive closer attention and servicing at this 
time of the year than during the busy season, when the 
photographic trade is usually “rushed off its feet.” 


DONVIN INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 
Midland Terrace, Victoria Road, N.W.10. Tel. ELGar 778! 





SWIFT 


THE LOWEST PRICED 
UNIVERSAL PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
METER ON THE MARKET. 


£3 « 12 2 6 WITH CASE 


Film Speeds : A.S.A. or Scheiner 
Shutter Speeds . 60 secs. to 1/1000 


F/Stops ‘ a" ‘ 1.4—32 
Cine (Shutter Speeds) 8, 16, 32, 64 f.p.s. 


M. FAGOT 
33 HIGH ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1O0. WIL 5919 














AICO REALT 
EXPOSURE METER 


All popular exposure times read 
at a glance. interchangable scales 


always up-to-date 
Price £6.19.10 


AICO REALT 
MICRO EXPOSURE 


rangefinder-shoe-fitting. Best 
value in exposure meters, see 


: Price £6.19.10 ~ 
APPARATUS & INSTRUMENT 


co. LTD 
Vineyard Path, London, S.W.14 








YOUR EXPOSURE METER DAMAGED 


EZ, = 
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— 


dor GLA ER REPAIR IT 
Our skilled operators will give your Exposure 
Meter new life. As leading Repairers to the 
Industry we overhaul a 


foreign instruments. Send defective instr 
by registered post for a speedy estimate. 


L. GLASER & CO. LTD. 

ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIRERS 

96-100 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1 
Tel: MONarch 6822 

















GR Exposure Meters 


Build your own double-range 
incident light exposure meter 
with 50x37mm photocell. f/l.4 
to f/32. 1/1000th to 60 sec. film 
speed 19 to 37 deg. B.S.: 


Complete component kit 50/-. 
s.a.e, details 


G.R. Products 


22, Runnymead Avenue 
Bristol, 4 
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Your last shots rather over-exposed? 
Your negatives not up to standard? 


IS ! 


Yes—now is the time to have any fault with your 
camera put in order. Don’t wait until the summer months 
when you'll want it with you wherever you go. 

Consult your dealer now and ask to have your camera 
cleaned and overhauled by the Donvin Service. He’ll be 
pleased to tell you about Donvin and to advise you. Your 
camera wil] receive closer attention and servicing at this 
time of the year than during the busy season, when the 
photographic trade is usually “rushed off its feet.” 


DONVIN INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 
Midland Terrace, Victoria Road, N.W.10. Tel. ELGor 778! 
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SWIikT 


THE LOWEST PRICED 
UNIVERSAL PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
METER ON THE MARKET. 


£3 .12.6. win case 


Film Speeds . A.S.A. or Scheiner 
Shutter Speeds . 60 secs. to 1/1000 
F/Stops . ‘ ° 1.4—32 
Cine (Shutter Speeds) 8, 16, 32, 64 f.p.s. 


M. FAGOT 
33 HIGH ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. WIL 5919 














AICO REALT 
EXPOSURE METER 


All popular exposure times read 
at a glance. Interchan, scales 


Price £6.19.10 


AICO REALT 
MICRO EXPOSURE 


rangefinder-shoe-fitting. Best 
value in exposure meters, see 


, Price £19.10 ~ 
APPARATUS & INSTRUMENT 
co. LTD 
Vineyard Path, London, S.W.14 








YOUR EXPOSURE METER DAMAGED 
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LET GLASER REPAIR IT 


Our skilled operators will give your Exposure 

Meter new life. As leading Repairers to the 

Industry we overhaul all types of British and 

foreign instruments. Send defective instrument 
by registered post for a speedy estimate, 


L. GLASER & CO. LTD. 

ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIRERS 

96-100 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1 
Tel: MONarch 6822 

















GR Exposure Meters 


Build your own double-range 
incident light exposure meter 
with 50x37mm photocell. {/i.4 
to f/32. 1/1000th to 60 sec. film 
speed 19 to 37 deg. B.S.: 
Complete component kit 50/-. 
s.a.e. details 


G.R. Products 


22, Runnymead Avenue 
Bristol, 4 
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SAWDUST 


HERE was a very amusing opening 

at the Galerie Bailly in Paris recently 
of pictures by the well-known photo- 
grapher Paul de Cordon, surrounded by 
all the friends he has made in the world 
of the circus—clowns, trainers, riders 
and whom he knows so well how to 
photograph. Eighty photos appeared in 
the exhibition, the fruit of a dozen or so 
years of work under the Big Top and 
culled from a selection of about five to six 
thousand negatives. Whether it be the 
famous clowns Popov or Karandache, of 
the Moscow Circus, the high wire, the 
haute école or the training of wild ani- 
mals, all these photos are taken with the 
ring lights only, and because of this are so 
living that one can almost smell the 
sawdust. 

A great specialist in everything con- 
cerned with circuses and circus people, 
Paul de Cordon has followed them every- 
where, feelingly photographing their lives, 
dedicated and often perilous. De Cordon 
thinks that one day he will collect together 
in an album all his work. This, we are 
sure, will be a great pleasure for the 
lovers of horses and the real circus. 
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The Light-hearted Nude 


Many variations have been tried in the photography of the 
nude, many in an effort to keep this branch of the craft 
artistically pure. Disapproving shafts which have been 
levelled at it in the past make some justification necessary 
from time to time, the result being that of all the branches 
of photography this has probably received the most atten- 
tion. Therefore, there is considerable interest in the 
methods adopted to present the nude as a simple, unrelated 
shape. One approach to this is solarization, as practised 
by Rubin de Rays. The exposure was made on a large 
camera for twice as long as indicated, and the developing 
time increased by thirty per cent. In the middle of this 
process the negative was exposed to the light of a red 
darkroom lamp for one second. Super XX film was used 
High key technique is satisfactory when applied to nude 
photography. An example of it by Ikkoh Narahara also 
makes use of unusual composition to add interest to the 
picture. He used a Canon camera with Konipan film, 1/30 
at f/5.6. Back lighting is another way of relieving the 
reality of a nude, giving it more of an ethereal character 
This rim lighting technique was used by Werner 
Schmolcke, who shot with a Rolleiflex, 1/100 at f/8. The 
model was on the beach at the island of Sylt 
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Head pictures 


Heads occur often in photography. They may be in the 
form of portraits or more incidentally in activity pictures 
The latter constitute perhaps a new kind of portraiture 
containing a greater life potential than the rather stilted 
type of static picture that one encountered so often in the 
past. Typical is the shot above of the Japanese man in the 
warrior procession at the Toshogu shrine in Nikko. This 
was a snatched picture in which the photographer used 
a Canon at 1/100 at f/5.6. A more orthodox though still 
animated head shot is of the night-club singer Cecely 
Forde in Munich by Klaus Redenbacher, who used a Rollei- 
flex, 1/100 at f/8 with flash 


MARIO GIA 


A head of a different kind, but still a head of 
an important kind, is that of the dragonfly 
above. Entomological photography plays a large 
part in research, and the macrophotography 
involved is quite fascinating in view of the 
camera set-ups involved. This was taken with a 
Hasselblad and Novoflex attachment, and with 
the assistance of a couple of electronic flash 
tubes to avoid frying the insect before the 
picture could be taken. The theological gentle- 
man here seen was photographed with a rather 
old thagee plate camera with Plus X film. A 
lamp in the vicinity of the bottle helped to 
give this its luminescence 





The head of a clown is usually fun 
Below is Charlie Rivel visiting a kinder- 
garten to play with the children. Stefan 
Moses used a Rolleiflex with HP 3 film, 
1/100 at f/5.6 


Photographs taken ‘on the hoof’, as 
professionals term it, are often far 
more interesting and accurate than 
those which are set up in unreal studio 
conditions. Wieland Wolff pictured the 
October Parade in Munich with a 
Leica, 1/250 at f/4.5, taking advantage 
of the small size and discretion of his 
camera to capture the gay mood of 
the people at this time and without 
arousing their suspicions. A quite dif- 
ferent approach is exhibited by Ergy 
Landau, who, being a woman, finds 
more interest in the mother and child 
she met in the Gobi Desert in Mon- 
golia. These people of a nomadic tribe 
were taken with a Leica and a Ferrania 
film, 1/100 at f/8. Finally, we have a 
comparison of head types, in this case 
the human and the inhuman or plain 
woodhead. This is a carving from 
Rhodesia being regarded with some 
scepticism by a latter-day African boy, 
the picture being made in a moment 
on a Leica Plus X film, 1/100 at f/4 
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MARKETING PICTURES — 3 IAN McINTOSH 


Picture Agencies 


ICTURE AGENCIES are a 
Pisces lot, but broadly they fall 
into the following categories: 

(1) News — P.A.-Reuters, A.P. 

and U.P. 

(2) News and features—Key 

stone and Paul Popper. 

(3) Features and small amount 

of news —B.LP.S., Black 
Star, Camera Press, Pictorial 
Press, Rex Features and Ex- 
press Syndication. 

Feature agencies vary a great 
deal in all aspects important to a 
freelance. Some _ produce large 
numbers of stories by their own 
efforts, while others prefer to act 
is Sales agents only. Although most 
do a good selling job in London, 
the service offered overseas is 
sometimes very poor in respect of 
coverage and commission. Simi- 
larly, the reception given to free- 
lances and the degree of co-opera- 
tion they may expect varies enor- 
mously, but is not on the whole 
encouraging. In short, each agency 
has its own approach to the busi- 
ness and it is up to the freelance 
to choose with care. 

Though a ring of dealers in pic- 
tures is still very much alive in 
Europe, the trend for some years 
has been for agencies to produce 
more and work in closer co-opera- 
tion with their customers. In this 
country agencies handle compara- 
tively littke commission work, the 
various publications preferring to 
use their own men or freelances 
whose standard of work is well 
known to them. This being so, 
agency representatives put their 
efforts into sales and rarely trouble 
themselves to seek assignments. 

[here are a number of interest- 
ing reasons why magazines and 
papers do not make greater use of 
the agencies for home assignments. 
In the first place, their own photo- 
graphers are always  under-em- 
ployed and everything must be 
done to justify their expense 
Secondly, the agencies, although 
providing a most valuable service 
to the Press, do not enjoy a very 
high journalistic status. since they 
are judged by the material offered 
by their sales representatives. This 
material is often totally unsuited to 
the British market. Thirdly, some 
of the men who run the agencies 
are not well connected in Fleet 





Street, being more at home in Paris 
or Budapest. Fourthly, though agen- 
cies normally welcome any com- 
mission work, they are not in the 
least dependent on it. They are 
more concerned with their own 
production problems; such as pro- 
viding reciprocal services for agen- 
cies whose material they wish to 
market or with material for their 
own offices on the Continent, etc. 

Although a publication may buy 
many stories, photographed in 
various styles, from the agencies, if 
a member of the staff of that pub- 
lication thinks of an idea for a 
picture story then the question of 
style immediately arises. Every 
publication imagines that it pos- 
sesses a unique style of shooting 
stories and only a photographer 
and journalist steeped in the 
paper’s tradition could possibly do 
it justice. Another interesting 
foible, which is hardly credible in 
view of the immense competition 
in Fleet Street, is the common 
belief that the market for pictures 
barely exists outside the publisher's 
own building. In keeping with this 
outlook, picture editors seem to 
make a special point of ignoring 
their competitors’ publications and, 
in consequence, sometimes get 
palmed off with material which 
has been published elsewhere. 


Relationship with Freelance 

In the course of many years in 
the picture business, I have been 
impressed by the unsatisfactory re- 
lationship which usually exists be- 
tween agent and freelance. 

The relationship is a difficult 
one, and no doubt it is impossible 
to make it work really well because 
of the very nature of the people 
who are attracted to the business, 
not to mention the difficulties of 
making a living in photo-journa- 
lism. 

Where the freelance produces 
stories unaided by the agent, the 
usual financial arrangement is for 
the agent to take a sales commis- 
sion of between 25 and 50 per cent, 
depending in part on the status of 
the photographer. The same rate 
will apply to overseas sales where 
the agent has his own offices, but in 
other cases the commission will be 
cut by about half. 

A more common arrangement is 


for the agent to work in close co- 
operation with the freelance and do 
everything but take the photo- 
graphs. In such cases one of three 
systems will be used: 

(1) Agent takes commission of, 

say, 40 per cent. Expenses 
split. 
Freelance is paid fixed fee 
per story, usually £10 or £15 
except for top liners and ail 
expenses. 

(3) Fixed fee, or retainer, plus 
small commission on sales. 
This system is rather too 
binding on both parties and 
is not favoured. 


If the freelance does well on the 
first system the agent will think he 
is getting too much for doing a 
small part of the work and a new 
agreement should be worked out or 
the second system adopted. If the 
freelance chooses system two for 
security, as he often does after ex- 
periencing the ups and downs of 
working the commission method, 
but sees any one of his stories pub- 
lished more than once he regards 
himself as being exploited. 

On balance the ‘fix’ system is 
preferable, but freelances must take 
into account two important con- 
siderations when negotiating the 
fee with their agent; not all stories 
can be sold, and photography is 
only one part in a long and com- 
plicated process. 

The positon is complicated by 
the fact that agents are wary of 
paying a ‘fix’ in case the freelance 
then stops pulling his weight. 
Added to this, photographers are 
invariably down to their last penny 
and insist on advances from their 
agents, whom they regard as banks. 
Much of the freelance’s troubles 
comes from inconsistent efforts 
and the long delays in obtaining 
payments from abroad. 

Agencies like to work with a 
number of freelances in order to 
obtain variety in their production, 
but sooner or later the relationships 
have a way of breaking down and 
the freelances circulate to pastures 
new. The difficulties are worth 
airing. 

Agents dislike the freelance’s 
attitude to his work and also his 
behaviour. Knowing how much 
effort is involved in making a story, 
apart from the actual photography, 


and how much it all costs, they see 
the freelance as the weak and 
troublesome link in the production 
chain, specific faults being laziness, 
selfishness and bad faith. 

These faults manifest themselves 
in the following ways: a critical 
and negative attitude towards 
choice of stories which sometimes 
amounts to downright perversity; 
bad timekeeping; inability to pro- 
duce story ideas or perform jour- 
nalistic part of assignments; lack 
of application and a marked ten- 
dency to wander about the agent’s 
office like a lost sheep. In the bad- 
faith category comes, dealing with 
others on the side, fiddling expenses 
and simply failing to deliver the 
goods. 

The freelance accuses the agent 
of dishonesty, lack of co-operation 
and greedy exploitation. In par- 
ticular, the agent fails to report 
sales (specially if the photographer 
is on the other side of the world), 
lags behind on sales reports and 
payments, fails to provide story 
ideas or assignments for magazines 
and will not bother about such 
things as tearsheets, returning 
prints or insisting on credit lines. 

Despite the fact that all these 
accusations are sometimes justified, 
agents and freelances do, of course, 
succeed in getting an enormous 
amount of work done in their 
calmer moments. Just the same, 
agents are always on the look out 
for reliable staff photographers, 
and many freelances live in hopes 
of a job with a magazine or news- 
paper. 


Operation of a Feature Agency 

Most of the agencies are small 

companies run by foreigners or 
naturalized British subjects. A 
typical firm might include the fol- 
lowing staff: 

(1) Director—deals with foreign 
side of business and consults 
with editor on choice of 
stories, marketing policy, etc. 

(2) Editor—responsible for pro- 
duction. This includes re- 
search, control of photo- 
graphers, writers, darkroom 
staff and many other duties. 
The editor is the principal 
ideas man of the agency. 

(3) Story and caption writer— 
expected to do his or her 
share of searching for story 
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MARKETING PICTURES — 3 IAN McINTOSH 


Picture Agencies 


ICTURE AGENCIES are a 
Piviscs lot, but broadly they fall 


into the following categories: 
1) News — P.A.-Reuters, A.P 
and U.P. 


(2) News and features—Key 
stone and Paul Popper. 
Features and small amount 
of news B.LP:S. Tack 
Star, Camera Press, Pictorial 
Press, Rex Features and Ex- 
press Syndication. 

Feature agencies vary a great 
deal in all aspects important to a 
freelance. Some _ produce large 
numbers of stories by their own 
efforts, while others prefer to act 
is Sales agents only. Although most 
do a good selling job in London, 
the service offered overseas 1s 
sometimes very poor in respect of 
coverage and commission. Simi 
larly, the reception given to free- 
lances and the degree of co-opera- 
tion they may expect varies enor 
mously, but is not on the whole 
encouraging. In short, each agency 
has its own approach to the busi- 
ness and it Is up to the freelance 
to choose with care 

Though a ring of dealers in pic 
tures is still very much alive in 
Europe, the trend for some years 
has been for agencies to produce 
more and work in closer co-opera- 
tion with their customers. In_ this 
country agencies handle compara 
tively littke commission work, the 
various publications preferring to 
use their own men or freelances 
whose standard of work is_ well 
known to them. This being so, 
igency representatives put their 
efforts into sales and rarely trouble 
themselves to seek assignments 

There are a number of interest 
ing reasons why magazines and 
papers do not make greater use of 
the agencies for home assignments 
In the first place, their own photo- 
graphers are always  under-em- 
ploved and everything must be 
done to justify their expense 
Secondly, the agencies, although 
providing a most valuable service 
to the Press, do not enjoy a very 
high journalistic status. since they 
ire judged by the material offered 
»y their sales representatives. This 
material is often totally unsuited to 
the British market. Thirdly, some 
of the men who run the agencies 
ire not well connected in Fleet 





Street, being more at home in Paris 
or Budapest. Fourthly, though agen- 
cies normally welcome any com- 
mission work, they are not in the 
least dependent on it. They are 
more concerned with their own 
production problems; such as pro- 
viding reciprocal services for agen- 
cies whose material they wish to 
market or with material for their 
own offices on the Continent, etc. 

Although a publication may buy 
many stories, photographed in 
various styles, from the agencies, if 
a member of the staff of that pub- 
lication thinks of an idea for a 
picture story then the question of 
style immediately arises. Every 
publication imagines that it pos- 
sesses a unique style of shooting 
stories and only a photographer 
and journalist steeped in_ the 
paper’s tradition could possibly do 
it justice. Another interesting 
foible, which is hardly credible in 
view of the immense competition 
in Fleet Street, is the common 
belief that the market for pictures 
barely exists outside the publisher’s 
own building. In keeping with this 
outlook, picture editors seem to 
make a special point of ignoring 
their competitors’ publications and, 
in consequence, sometimes get 
palmed off with material which 
has been published elsewhere. 


Relationship with Freelance 

In the course of many years in 
the picture business, I have been 
impressed by the unsatisfactory re- 
lationship which usually exists be- 
tween agent and freelance. 

The relationship is a difficult 
one, and no doubt it is impossible 
to make it work really well because 
of the very nature of the people 
who are attracted to the business, 
not to mention the difficulties of 
making a living in photo-journa- 
lism. 

Where the freelance produces 
stories unaided by the agent, the 
usual financial arrangement is for 
the agent to take a sales commis- 
sion of between 25 and 50 per cent, 
depending in part on the status of 
the photographer. The same rate 
will apply to overseas sales where 
the agent has his own offices, but in 
other cases the commission will be 
cut by about half. 

A more common arrangement is 


for the agent to work in close co- 
operation with the freelance and do 
everything but take the photo- 
graphs. In such cases one of three 
systems will be used: 

(1) Agent takes commission of, 

say, 40 per cent. Expenses 
split. 
Freelance is paid fixed fee 
per story, usually £10 or £15 
except for top liners and all 
expenses. 

(3) Fixed fee, or retainer, plus 
small commission on sales. 
This system is rather too 
binding on both parties and 
is not favoured. 


If the freelance does well on the 
first system the agent will think he 
is getting too much for doing a 
small part of the work and a new 
agreement should be worked out or 
the second system adopted. If the 
freelance chooses system two for 
security, as he often does after ex- 
periencing the ups and downs of 
working the commission method, 
but sees any one of his stories pub- 
lished more than once he regards 
himself as being exploited. 

On balance the ‘fix’ system is 
preferable, but freelances must take 
into account two important con- 
siderations when negotiating the 
fee with their agent; not all stories 
can be sold, and photography is 
only one part in a long and com- 
plicated process. 

The positon is complicated by 
the fact that agents are wary of 
paying a ‘fix’ in case the freelance 
then stops pulling his weight. 
Added to this, photographers are 
invariably down to their last penny 
and insist on advances from their 
agents, whom they regard as banks. 
Much of the freelance’s troubles 
comes from inconsistent efforts 
and the long delays in obtaining 
payments from abroad. 

Agencies like to work with a 
number of freelances in order to 
obtain variety in their production, 
but sooner or later the relationships 
have a way of breaking down and 
the freelances circulate to pastures 
new. The difficulties are worth 
airing. 

Agents dislike the freelance’s 
attitude to his work and also his 
behaviour. Knowing how much 
effort is involved in making a story, 
apart from the actual photography, 


and how much it all costs, they see 
the freelance as the weak and 
troublesome link in the production 
chain, specific faults being laziness, 
selfishness and bad faith. 

These faults manifest themselves 
in the following ways: a critical 
and negative attitude towards 
choice of stories which sometimes 
amounts to downright perversity; 
bad timekeeping; inability to pro- 
duce story ideas or perform jour- 
nalistic part of assignments; lack 
of application and a marked ten- 
dency to wander about the agent’s 
office like a lost sheep. In the bad- 
faith category comes, dealing with 
others on the side, fiddling expenses 
and simply failing to deliver the 
goods. 

The freelance accuses the agent 
of dishonesty, lack of co-operation 
and greedy exploitation. In par- 
ticular, the agent fails to report 
sales (specially if the photographer 
is on the other side of the world), 
lags behind on sales reports and 
payments, fails to provide story 
ideas or assignments for magazines 
and will not bother about such 
things as tearsheets, returning 
prints or insisting on credit lines. 

Despite the fact that all these 
accusations are sometimes justified, 
agents and freelances do, of course, 
succeed in getting an enormous 
amount of work done in their 
calmer moments. Just the same, 
agents are always on the look out 
for reliable staff photographers, 
and many freelances live in hopes 
of a job with a magazine or news- 
paper. 


Operation of a Feature Agency 
Most of the agencies are small 
companies run by foreigners or 


naturalized British subjects. A 
typical firm might include the fol- 
lowing staff: 

(1) Director—deals with foreign 
side of business and consults 
with editor on choice of 
stories, marketing policy, etc. 

(2) Editor—tesponsible for pro- 
duction. This includes re- 
search, control of photo- 
graphers, writers, darkroom 
staff and many other duties. 
The editor is the principal 
ideas man of the agency. 

(3) Story and caption writer 
expected to do his or her 
share of searching for story 
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ideas and usually has such 
duties as story fixing, 
research, progress control 
and also works with photo- 
graphers when necessary. 
(4) Other members include book- 
keeper, secretary, photo- 
grapher, _ representative, 
printer and librarian. 


The first step in the production 
of picture stories is obviously the 
search for ideas, which involves 
reading a vast number of news- 
papers and magazines, getting out 
and about to shows, exhibitions 
and so forth. This is a very lengthy 
business, because the majority of 
ideas, whether based on hard news 
or dreamed up from the slenderest 
beginnings, turns out to be imprac- 
tical on investigation. Everybody 
on the staff is expected to keep 
eyes and ears open for interesting 
new developments. Fortunately 
there is an element of continuity 
about this work, because one suc- 
cessful idea often leads to another, 
gaps in the diary can be filled with 
the inevitable cheesecake and odd 
ideas come trickling in from pub- 
licity seekers. 

3efore any action is taken on 
story ideas (which usually take the 
form of newspaper clippings) they 
are discussed at an editorial meet- 
ing to determine how they will be 
handled, their sales possibilities 
and various other practical details. 

As soon as a story has been 
fixed, a brief is usually prepared 
for the photographer outlining the 
editor’s approach and suggesting a 
few specific pictures. A journalist 
may be assigned to accompany the 
photographer if circumstances war- 
rant it. 

When a job is finished and con- 
tact prints are available, the editor 
and photographer work over them 
together and sort out the required 
pictures. The editor then marks 
these up, leaving generous margins 
for the benefit of the publisher’s 
layout man, and decides how many 
sets will be required for marketing. 

Meantime, the photographer and 
writer try to make some sense out 
of the photographer's invariably 
inadequate notes, often having to 
phone or write for information. 
Texts and captions are written and 
duplicated, prints are made and 
another story is in the salesman’s 
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bag. A lively agency may produce 
several such stories in a week and 
receive two or three times as many 
from its offices or other agents. 
Sales may reach £1,000 a month in 
London alone. 


Advantages of Working with an 
Agency 

My purpose in outlining some of 
the difficulties experienced when 
agents and freelances work to- 
gether was not intended to dis- 
courage budding freelances from 
entering into such relationships; far 
from it. Whereas specialist photo- 
graphers are usually the best men 
to exploit their own markets, 
photo-journalists have everything 
to gain by working with an agent, 
difficulties notwithstanding. 

A freelance may well take the 
view that, since he cannot be shoot- 
ing stories every day of the week, 
the obvious thing to do is to fill 
the gaps by nipping round to see 
editors, writing captions and so on. 
Unfortunately, photo - journalists 
are not suited to commerce by 
temperament — certainly not to 
salesmanship—and there are a 
number of practical difficulties in 
running aS a one-man concern. 

Making and selling stories in 
penny numbers is thoroughly bad 
economics—the effort is out of all 
proportion to the returns—even 
assuming one had all the necessary 
skills to make the best of the job. 
In practice even a team of experts, 
with all the advantages of handling 
stories in quantity, is hard pressed 
to keep a business afloat because of 
the intense competition. 

An agent can help with all as- 
pects of production and with selling 
and finance (for overseas markets 
an agent is indispensable). More 
than this, an agent can teach a 
photographer a great deal about 
photo-journalism and then ensure 
that he can practise his profession 
without a hundred and one distrac- 
tions. 


Selling Through an Agency 
Freelances find that to submit 


stories in ones and twos is a 
lengthy, frustrating business. 
Editors cannot always give quick 
decisions and the effect of constant 
rejections—there are always several 


to every sale made—destreys con- 
fidence in all but the strongest 
hearts. 

By reducing the job to a system 
of routine calls, agencies effect an 
enormous economy of effort com- 
pared to the freelance. Their sales- 
men have no personal interest in 
the fate of individual stories to 
trouble them and can adopt a 
philosophical attitude towards re- 
jected material, knowing that week- 
to-week sales figures have a way 
of going up and down, but monthly 
totals always remain much the 
same. 

Keeping topical material on the 
move is a whole-time job requiring 
a lot of energy and no small know- 
ledge of the ways of picture editors 
and their papers—no field for the 
amateur. The extra sales and 
higher fees obtained by the agen- 
cies certainly offset the commission 
paid to them. 

There are, of course, hazards in 
entrusting sales to agencies and 
some of the tricks they occasionally 
get up to are worth listing: 

(1) Obtain rights in one country 

and then sell elsewhere. 

(2) Carry on marketing material 
on which the rights have 
been withdrawn. 

(3) Sell used material as being 
exclusive and blame _ the 
photographer if found out. 

(4) Fail to return used prints— 
often the publication is to 
blame. 

(5S) In a different category—ob- 
tain stories by representing 
themselves as _ publishing 
houses and then market 
them. 

Not to be outdone in this sort of 
petty skulduggery, photographers 
have been known to indulge in the 
following counter-moves: 

(1) Shoot ‘exclusive’ stories in 
duplicate, if possible with 
commissions from different 
agents and, of course, two 
lots of expenses. 

This is easily achieved by 
selling the first agent’s idea 
to the second. 

(2) Try out the market them- 
selves and, if unsuccessful, 
hand the story to their agent. 

(3) Employ an agent for a time 
to find out which publica- 
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ideas and usually has such 
duties as story fixing, 
research, progress control 
and also works with photo- 
graphers when necessary. 
(4) Other members include book- 
keeper, secretary, photo- 
grapher, representative, 
printer and librarian. 


The first step in the production 
of picture stories is obviously the 
search for ideas, which involves 
reading a vast number of news- 
papers and magazines, getting out 
and about to shows, exhibitions 
and so forth. This is a very lengthy 
business, because the majority of 
ideas, whether based on hard news 
or dreamed up from the slenderest 
beginnings, turns out to be imprac- 
tical on investigation. Everybody 
on the staff is expected to keep 
eyes and ears open for interesting 
new developments. Fortunately 
there is an element of continuity 
about this work, because one suc- 
cessful idea often leads to another, 
gaps in the diary can be filled with 
the inevitable cheesecake and odd 
ideas come trickling in from pub- 
licity seekers. 

Before any action is taken on 
story ideas (which usually take the 
form of newspaper clippings) they 
are discussed at an editorial meet- 
ing to determine how they will be 
handled, their sales possibilities 
and various other practical details. 

As soon as a story has been 
fixed, a brief is usually prepared 
for the photographer outlining the 
editor’s approach and suggesting a 
few specific pictures. A journalist 
may be assigned to accompany the 
photographer if circumstances war- 
rant it. 

When a job is finished and con- 
tact prints are available, the editor 
and photographer work over them 
together and sort out the required 
pictures. The editor then marks 
these up, leaving generous margins 
for the benefit of the publisher’s 
layout man, and decides how many 
sets will be required for marketing. 

Meantime, the photographer and 
writer try to make some sense out 
of the photographer’s invariably 
inadequate notes, often having to 
phone or write for information. 
Texts and captions are written and 
duplicated, prints are made and 
another story is in the salesman’s 


bag. A lively agency may produce 
several such stories in a week and 
receive two or three times as many 
from its offices or other agents. 
Sales may reach £1,000 a month in 
London alone. 


Advantages of Working with an 
Agency 

My purpose in outlining some of 
the difficulties experienced when 
agents and freelances work to- 
gether was not intended to dis- 
courage budding freelances from 
entering into such relationships; far 
from it. Whereas specialist photo- 
graphers are usually the best men 
to exploit their own markets, 
photo-journalists have everything 
to gain by working with an agent, 
difficulties notwithstanding. 

A freelance may well take the 
view that, since he cannot be shoot- 
ing stories every day of the week, 
the obvious thing to do is to fill 
the gaps by nipping round to see 
editors, writing captions and so on. 
Unfortunately, photo - journalists 
are not suited to commerce by 
temperament — certainly not to 
salesmanship—and there are a 
number of practical difficulties in 
running as a One-man concern. 

Making and selling stories in 
penny numbers is thoroughly bad 
economics—the effort is out of all 
proportion to the returns—even 
assuming one had all the necessary 
skills to make the best of the job. 
In practice even a team of experts, 
with all the advantages of handling 
stories in quantity, is hard pressed 
to keep a business afloat because of 
the intense competition. 

An agent can help with all as- 
pects of production and with selling 
and finance (for overseas markets 
an agent is indispensable). More 
than this, an agent can teach a 
photographer a great deal about 
photo-journalism and then ensure 
that he can practise his profession 
without a hundred and one distrac- 
tions. 


Selling Through an Agency 
Freelances find that to submit 


stories in ones and twos is a 
lengthy, frustrating business. 
Editors cannot always give quick 
decisions and the effect of constant 
rejections—there are always several 


to every sale made—destreys con- 
fidence in al! but the strongest 
hearts. 

By reducing the job to a system 
of routine calls, agencies effect an 
enormous economy of effort com- 
pared to the freelance. Their sales- 
men have no personal interest in 
the fate of individual stories to 
trouble them and can adopt a 
philosophicai attitude towards re- 
jected material, knowing that week- 
to-week sales figures have a way 
of going up and down, but monthly 
totals always remain much the 
same, 

Keeping topical material on the 
move is a whole-time job requiring 
a lot of energy and no small know- 
ledge of the ways of picture editors 
and their papers—no field for the 
amateur. The extra sales and 
higher fees obtained by the agen- 
cies certainly offset the commission 
paid to them. 

There are, of course, hazards in 
entrusting sales to agencies and 
some of the tricks they occasionally 
get up to are worth listing: 

(1) Obtain rights in one country 

and then sell elsewhere. 

(2) Carry on marketing material 
on which the rights have 
been withdrawn. 

(3) Sell used material as being 
exclusive and blame the 
photographer if found out. 

(4) Fail to return used prints— 
often the publication is to 
blame. 

(5) In a different category—ob- 
tain stories by representing 
themselves as _ publishing 
houses and then market 
them. 

Not to be outdone in this sort of 
petty skulduggery, photographers 
have been known to indulge in the 
following counter-moves : 

(1) Shoot ‘exclusive’ stories in 
duplicate, if possible with 
commissions from different 
agents and, of course, two 
lots of expenses. 

This is easily achieved by 
selling the first agent’s idea 
to the second. 

(2) Try out the market them- 
selves and, if unsuccessful, 
hand the story to their agent. 

(3) Employ an agent for a time 
to find out which publica- 
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The new 500 C has one shutter for each lens 


HEN THE FIRST HASSELBLAD appeared it was 
hailed as the last word in cameras. Indeed, in many 
ways it was just that, the performance being of a standard 
associated with only the very best cameras. The interchange- 
able film magazines made it one of the most coveted instru 
ments on the market 
Now an improved version has been introduced. The main 
difference lies in the shutter. Whereas the older model incor- 
porated a focal plane shutter built into the camera body, the 
significant and unusual point about the 500 C is that each 
lens carries its own Synchro-Compur which couples to the 
film wind knob automatically, as the lens is fitted to the body 
Each lens also has an automatic depth of field indicator 
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gle-lens refiex 


Camera: Hasselblad 24 sq. sin 
made in Sweden 


Lenses: Standard lens: 80-mm {/2.8 Planar 
Others availabl 60-mm Distagon 
{1/56 150-mm Sonnar {/4: 250-mm 
Sonnar {/5.6 


Shutter: Synchro -Compur MXV, 1 sec to 
1/500 and B with automatic dia- 
phragm light value scale and de pth oO} 
field indicator built into each lens 


Viewing: Reflex mirror and high-definition 
screen {ditional auxiliary finders 
available 

Price: With Planar {/2.8 lens and one mag- 
azine: £249 Os 6d. 

Sonnar f/4: £149 16s 6d 
Sonnar f/ 5.6; £149 16s 6d 
Distagon {/ 5.6; £139 5s id 
Body only: £99 5s 5d 


Distributors: Executive Group (Import and Export) 
Ltd, 26-27 Conduit Street, London W1 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAMERA 


REPORT 


Lenses and shutters tested 
by Dumar Optics Ltd 


SHUTTER TESTS 


Nominal | ‘£4 SONNAR {/2.8 PLANAR 
Measured 

960 

500 
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ACROSS THE 


4 KNOW YOU,’ said Simone 
Signorette. “You're the man 
who never uses a flash camera, 


tte, 


iren't you?’ 
I slid fractionally deeper into my 
plushy armchair, eased her my 


jisrupted throu ( debonair little smile and sipped my 

ae ie whisky delicately. “An over-simpli 
fication perhaps, I said lightly, 

but very nearly true. That’s how 
| remember the incident, although 











BRIDGE AND 


a natural modesty has perhaps led 
me to understate the grace and so- 
phistication of my reply a little. 

Others present at the interview 
have it that when she spoke to me 
I reddened to the ears, slobbered 
an inane grin in all directions, 
gulped and choked on my drink 
and left the ensuing strangled 
gurgles to be my sole vocal contri- 
bution to the episode. But this ver- 
sion, while being so obviously false 
as to need no denial, does show 
just how far jealousy can push a 
fellow. 

My entry into Rod Steiger’s 
world, however, I must admit was 
a little less well managed. John 
Lambert, the Daily Express show 
business writer, and I had gone 
down to Pinewood to watch a day’s 
filming of Across The Bridge. As 
we entered the studio, Steiger was 
sitting at the end of a long table 
giving a Press conference. Photo- 
graphers were popping off flash- 
bulbs, reporters were firing ques- 
tions at him and, all in all, it 
looked as if I was going to be left 
out in the cold if I didn’t do some- 
thing in a hurry. So with shoulders 
low and Rollei hugged safely to 
my chest, I sailed into the crush 
around my quarry, feeling myself 
for a glowing moment back at 
school and taking the ball through 
the loose. Then I was up front and 
all set to pump off the first frame. 
As my finger eased on to the shut- 
ter all hell broke around me. 
Somebody yelled ‘cut’, and fol- 
lowed it with an anguished, ‘what 
the ruddy blue blazes is going on 
down there?’ 

It was a very good question 
really. He was the director, and 
until I'd hurtled on to the set he’d 
been happily shooting a powerful 
scene in his film. 

There was one of those horrible 
silences. He stalked towards me, 
and I knew that the few minutes 
might well be a bit tricky. Then he 
was just a pace away, and looking 
at me in a sombre sort of way. 
Taking a short breath, I tried the 
only thing I could think of. ‘Well,’ 
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Simone Signorette, a French actress with possibly an unnerving effect on Meek 
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HOTOGRAP Y ROUNDABOUT 


Wray to market Stereo Graphic and Grafmatic 


ECTURING down in Kent the other 

ay, I seized the chance to visit the 
Wray Optical Works. They had several 
new products that I wanted to see, but 
first | was taken on a tour of the works 
that really opened my eyes. I had a 
vague idea they made aerial camera 
lenses in addition to their other products, 
but it came as a surprise to me to learn 
they were doing most of the lens de- 
velopment work for Farnborough. 

Examining some of the colossal 36- 
and 48-inch lenses, I mentioned that 
when I did aerial survey work I worked 
on a basis of 200 mph at a maximum 
altitude of 10,000 feet and wished these 
lenses had been available. With a gentle, 
pitying smile, they told me they were 
designed for use at 50,000 feet at a speed 
of 1,000 mph. I bet they don’t even turn 
their caps back to front when they sit 
in the cockpit, either. 

I was alowed to handle a rough disc 
of glass that was about to be ground and 
polished to form one of the elements in 
the 48-inch lens and was told it was 
made of one of the rare earth glasses 
and that in its rough state cost £100. 
Never was a piece of glass handed back 
more gently to its owner. The total cost 
of the lens is over £600 and there seemed 
to be an awful lot of them waiting ship- 
ment. 

Dr Wynne computes the Wray lenses, 
and one of his best efforts was a 12-inch 
f/4.5 aerial lens. This proved to have 
such fantastic resolution on test that in 
a wave of enthusiasm he scaled it down 
to produce a 13.5 cm. f/4.5 general- 
purpose lens for the ordinary photo- 
grapher, I watched them grinding one of 
the elements for this that was so thin 
and had such an extraordinary curvature 
that the chap doing the work muttered 
that it ought to have a Lion stamp on 
it. The finished lens is supplied in a 
wooden casket and costs £120 but, they 
said, ‘It is the best f/4.5 lens in the 
world’. I think this is very likely true, 
since every other lens of this type that I 
know of is to a certain extent mass- 
produced, being checked to make sure it 
comes up to a certain standard and then 
passed. This lens, however, is made in 
what I can only call the old-fashioned 
way, each element being polished and 
checked dozens of times until it reaches 
perfection and then assembled and 
centred by a craftsman regardless of 
time. 

I could sense a certain amount of con- 
flict going on about the 13.5-cm £/45 
Unilite, since, even though the price is 
so high, it cannot cover the cost of the 


Stereo Graphic 


vast number of skilled man-hours that 
goes into each. It must be a production 
manager’s nightmare, but on the other 
hand a lot of prestige is attached to 
making anything for which you can 
claim it is the best in its field. Sales are 
mainly to advertising and _ technical 
photographers who like to feel that at 
open aperture the resolution is limited 
by the grain size even in the extreme cor- 
ners of the negative. 

By way of contrast to this example of 
specialised work, they are shortly going 
to put on the market the Stereo-Graphic, 
a mass-produced stereo camera manufac- 
tured by agreement with the Graflex 
Company of America. It will be exactly 
the same as the model that has sold so 
well in the States, and the first produc- 
tion camera that I was allowed to handle 
seemed remarkably solid and well 
finished for the price, £22 15s. No focus- 
ing mechanism is fitted, one lens being 
set to give a depth of focus from 15 feet 
to infinity, the other from 4 feet to about 
15. This rather odd arrangement (known 
in the States, God save us, as the 
‘Depthmaster Auto-Focus’) works all 
right, the eyes combining the sharp with 
the not-so-sharp image so that the depth 
of focus seems to stretch from 4 feet to 
infinity. 

The shutter has a single speed of 
1/S50th of a second and the f/4 lenses 
have a simple exposure guide rather like 
that on the Kodak Colorsnap camera. A 
battery-operated viewer is available for 
£4 19s. If the Stereo-Graphic is to be a 
success in this country it must sell to 
the non-technical public and _ conse- 
quently, cannot be too simple to use. 
Mass sales will be essential and you can 
expect a drive to make Britain stereo- 
minded in the coming year 

Of more direct interest to me, Wray 
have also come to an agreement with 
Graflex to produce a § X 4-inch cut-film 
magazine known as the Grafmatic. I had 
heard about this from friends of mine 
in the States, who tell me that the use 
of double dark-slides for Press work has 


become as out of date as flash powder. 
Everyone, it seems, uses this sixshot 
magazine which changes the cut films as 
fast as the slide can be pushed in and 
out. 

Of equal importance is the fact that it 
is little thicker than a double dark-slide. 
I have a dozen of these with my M.P.P. 
outfit and they take up a lot of the space 
in the small cabin-trunk which I drag 
around with me when I am taking 
5 x 4-inch pictures. With one of these 
magazines in the back the camera would 
be a single compact unit and could be 
carried by the handle without any case 
at all. 

I was lent one to try out and am 
having a great inward struggle. Shall I 
return it or shall I buy it? Is it worth 
paying £12 odd to cut down bulk and 
weight, change films as quickly as I can 
in my Rollei and solve the problem of 
what to do with the dark-slide when it’s 
drawn? If I were buying the outfit over 
again, I wouldn’t hesitate—I’d get four 
magazines rather than a dozen slides 
every time. 

Each negative automatically has a 
number printed on it, which helps filing 
a lot; single exposures can be removed 
for developing; the slide locks when all 
six films have been exposed, and it fits 
Linhof, Graphic, Peckham-Wray and 
M.P.P. cameras. 

I saw one or two other interesting 
developments, but was made to swear on 
a BJ. Almanac that I wouldn't talk 
about them until they are shown at the 
next Photo Fair. I'll let you know about 
them as soon as I am released from my 
oath. 


The Rollei in research 

I was having a quiet drink with a 
friend in the Magdala when a discussion 
arose as to when hops were first added 
to beer in this country. I thought the 
early sixteenth century was obviously the 
correct date, since this was when hops 
were first grown in Kent. My friend, 
who is an historical research worker, 
said he had found some brewer’s account 
books which proved they were imported 
into this country from Holland in the 
early fifteenth century and probably long 
before. The argument went backwards 
and forwards (ignorance of a subject has 
never stopped me from expressing an 
opinion about it) and ended with an in- 
vitation to come and photograph the 
documents for myself. 

It sounded interesting, so the next 
week-end I went to the library where 
the research was going on. Ideally, one 





should use a § X 4-inch or larger camera 
for this kind of work together with infra- 
red films and filters and a source of 
ultra-violet light. Not wanting to make 
too much of a fuss, however, I took a 
Rolleiflex with a No 2 Proxar, a couple 
of electronic flashes and a supply of Selo- 
chrome Pan films. Some people have the 
idea that when copying documents one 
should use high-contrast process material, 
but this is only true if the original is 
clean and has unbroken lettering. Writing 
that has partially faded or that contains 
fine penmanship is best photographed on 
material of normal contrast, fully de- 
veloped and with no suggestion of over- 
exposure. 

Setting up the camera so that it 
pointed vertically downwards towards a 
table-top, I placed one of the old books 
in position, focused roughly and then 
covered the page with a sheet of plate 
glass. The lights on their stands were 
positioned by eye and I then stood so 
that the camera touched the centre of my 
chest, extended my arms out sideways 
and moved the light up and down and in 
and out until my finger-tips could just 
touch the rims of the reflectors when 
they were stretched to full length. This 
is quite an effective method of ensuring 
that the lights are exactly the same dis- 
tance from the copy. 

The next step was to turn out all the 
existing room light and to examine the 
image in the viewfinder to make sure 
there were no reflections from the model- 
ling lights in the flash heads (I was using 
a Syncrolite outfit). This was the reason 
for placing the sheet of plate glass over 
the page, since the shiny surface shows 
up reflections at once. If any had been 
present I would have lowered the lamps 
until they disappeared. 

I estimated that f/22 would give me 
the thin type of negative that would be 
essential to obtain maximum resolution. 
The use of electronic flash made the rest 
of the job easy—no need to worry about 
pages curling under hot lamps, no need 
to use a sheet of glass to prevent move- 
ment, no vibration worries and tightly- 
bound pages could be held flat by hand. 
One or two pages were partially stained 
brown, but this was almost eliminated by 
the use of an orange filter, giving six 
flashes instead of one to compensate for 
the filter factor. 

The advantage of using the 24-inch 
square negative became apparent later 
on. On some of the pages words had 


Beery document 


been crossed out and others written in, 
but the ink used for these alterations 
had faded badly and could only be read 
with the greatest difficulty on the 
original. A X20 enlargement brought the 
page up to nearly 3 feet wide and the 
alteration could be read with ease. Had 
I used a 35-mm negative a X45 enlarge- 
ment would have been needed and prob- 
lems of grain and lens resolution would 
probably have prevented me from getting 
an equally-sharp print. 

I still don’t know what they put in 
beer in the fifteenth century, since | can't 
read the Middle English and Norman 
French in which the books are written, 
but my friend tells me that on one of the 
pages he has translated it definitely states 
‘There are more hops in Ben Truman’. 


Camera psychology 


You and I may think that we buy a 
camera because we want to take pictures, 
but according to a German technical 
magazine this is not so. Prestige and 
pride of ownership are major factors in 
our choice of apparatus, and camera 
manufacturers plan their range of 
cameras accordingly. 

Suppose, for instance, that a firm turns 
out cameras designed mainly for the 
amateur—the Hotshot I, a_ perfectly 
straightforward 35-mm camera with a 
between-lens shutter and f/3.5 lens; the 
Hotshot II, with a built-in exposure 
meter and an f/2.8 lens; and the Model 
Ill, similar to the II] but with the addi- 
tion of a coupled rangefinder. When the 
amateur comes to choose his camera, if 
the Model I will just satisfy his needs he 
will probably buy the Model II; if his 
style of photography makes the Model IT 
essential, he will buy the Model III. In 
other words, he will always try to obtain 
better apparatus than he really needs. 

Sales of the Model III will be very 
high, since many people will want to be 
able to say they have the best camera in 
the range, and this being so the company 
may be tempted to put out a Model IV, 
similar to the III but with interchange- 
able lenses. This, according to the 
magazine, would be a major psycho- 
logical error. 

The Model ITI would no longer be the 
top camera in the range and the prestige 
attached to ownership would fall con- 
siderably. Sales would therefore drop 
right down. People who would have 
bought the Model IIT will not, however, 
buy the IV, since the interchangeable- 
lens camera appeals only to a special, 
and rather small, section of the camera- 
buying public. Instead, they will switch 
to some other make of non-interchange- 
able-lens cameras and buy the best 
camera in the range. 

The same thing applies in the auto- 
mobile industry. Most manufacturers 
turn out familv saloons in standard and 
de luxe models. Sales of the de luxe 
model are greatest because it is the one 
to which most prestige is attached (from 
the practical point of view the standard 
model is identical). If, now, they intro- 
duce a sports version, with a hotted-up 
engine and close-ratio gearbox. sales of 
the de luxe model will fall off, since it 
is no longer the best car of its type. The 


former purchasers of this car will not, 
however, switch to the sports model since 
it does not appeal to the drivers of 
family saloons. 

The moral is, manufacture either a 
range of interchangeable-lens cameras 
for the specialist or else a range of non- 
interchangeable models for the ‘family’ 
photographer, but never confuse the two 
types. 

Obviously, the day is not far distant 
when every camera manufacturer will 
have a psychologist on the board. 


Spanish dancer 


Dancing camera 


Photographers, usually working on 
their own, inevitably develop their own 
special techniques. 1 have seen people 
trying to photograph dancers with a 
big plate camera by telling them to hold 
their pose and keep quite still; others use 
a miniature loaded with super-speed film 
and work by the existing stage lighting. 
My own method is to use electronic flash 
and let the performers dance right up to 
me and around me (I only need a few 
ribbons to look like a Maypole). This 
has the advantage that the movements 
will be natural. The disadvantages are 
that it is difficult to focus on a moving 
object and exact positioning of the lights 
will be impossible. 

I prefer to use HP3 instead of my 
usual Selochrome Pan for this work, 
since the extra stop and a half of speed 
gives me more depth of field and I pro- 
cess in Unitex instead of Capitol to 
obtain finer grain. The picture of the 
Spanish dancer was taken in this way, 
the flash duration of a thousandth en- 
suring a sharp negative provided the 
focus is correct. At short distances such 
as this, I focus by moving the camera 
backwards and forwards, not by turning 
the focusing knob. The image snaps in 
and out of focus very quickly and the 
exact point of sharp focus can easily be 
determined. If you try to focus with the 
knob the amount of movement required 
it too great for rapid work. 


Continued an page 50 
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@ BATTERSEA 


CARRY A CAMERA 


AND CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


@ NORWICH 


@ WEMBLEY 











The Camera Shop 
22 BATTERSEA PARK ROAD 
Tel.: MAC 8201 
H.P. TERMS . EXCHANGES 
EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 


Near Battersea Park Station 
OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 











@ CAMDEN TOWN 


Part Exchange allowance on 
your Tape Recorder 
* No interest terms 
* Your recorder, radio or 
record player taken in 
part exchange for the 
latest tape recorder 
* The largest selection—40 
machines on display 
* Wanted for cash — Tape 
recorders 


R. E. W. EARLSFIELD 
LTD 


545 GARRATT LANE, S.W.18 
w'M 0709 





| 








HIGHGATE, HAMPSTEA 
ISLINGTON, swiss COTTAGE 


EDWARD (Parkway) LTD 
Camden Town, N.W.1 
Telephone : Gulliver 7247/8919 


Open until 6.30 p.m. 
excepting Thursday | p.m. 


Stockists of all leading makes 
STILL and CINE 














Your Bell & Howell 
and Bolex agent 


Durbin & Mebryde Lid 
112 North End 














O’SHAUGHNESSYS 


Best selection NEW, Secondhand 
Cameras, Colour Films, Accessories, 
Catalogue & Price Lists Available 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIST 
10/11 MARY STR®ET, DUBLIN 














For details of spaces on this page 
please write to 


Advert. Dept. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Vogue House, Hanover Square, W.! 





@ FINCHLEY 





A Complete 
Service for the 
Photographer 


A. M. DAVIS LTD 


857 HIGH ROAD, N.12 
Phone: HiLIside 3319 








@ HAYWARDS HEATH 





SELBY’S Hi-Fi COLOUR SERVICE 
Large P. .. ca Enlargement > 
FROM 35 mm T 
PARENCY (Post aid ) 

(Orders over 10/- post free) 
SELBY’S coos SERVICE 
SUSSEX SQUARE, HAYWARDS HEATH, 

SUSSEX. Tel. H.H. 4}. 








ALLAN STEWART 
238 Northolt Rd., S. Harrow 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES 
Open till 7 p.m. BYRON 4236 





@ LONDON W.C.2 


8 & 16 mm Cine Equipment 


Projection Theatre, Film Library. 
Specialist in 35 mm Processing 


Price Lists. Phone 23464 


George Gregory 
Ltd 
Goat Lane 











@ STREATHAM 





Suancis 
of Streatham 


The COMPLETE Tape Recorder 
Specialists. We stock the largest 
selection of Recorders in Lon- 
don. Over 30 different models 
to choose from, with NO IN- 
TEREST on terms. Complete 
range of Tapes and accessories. 
Tape to Disc service. 
169/171 Streatham ey Road 
London, S.W.! 
STR 0466/0192 











@ TOLWORTH 





For Everything Photographic 
Large range of equipment and 
accessories for B. and W. and colour 
photography 
PROMPT POSTAL SERVICE 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUES 


The 
EPSOM PROTO | FRRSHING 


33 THE BROADWAY, TOLWORTH 
SURREY 


Surrey’s Photographic Specialists 
(Also at Epsom) 














H. C. HARRIDGE 
12/13 LITTLE NEWPORT ST. 
W.C.2. 


(next to Leicester Square Stn.) 


CAMERAS, PROJECTORS, 
ENLARGERS, REPAIRS— 
EXCHANGES, H.P. TERMS 


Open all day Saturday 
Late night Friday 








A. Hl. THORNHILL 


55 BELMONT ROAD 


Phone: 2571 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOP 
COLOUR — CINE — STILL 
CAMERA REPAIRS 
STOCKISTS OF AGFA, 
GEVAERT & ADOX 
MATERIALS 








YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
FOR EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


A. M. DAVIS 


LTD 
3 Wembley Hill Rd. 
The Triangle, Wembley 
Phone: Wembley 1792 











@ WEMBLEY 





The Little Shop with a 
BIG Reputation 
MOVIE OR STILL—WE HAVE IT 
THE LIGHTFOOT PHOTO CO. 
54B EALING ROAD 
WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 
Phone WEMBLEY 2525 








For all your 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REQUIREMENTS 


use our personal service 


A.M. DAVIS 
Lid 
8 TURNPIKE PARADE 


Phene: BOWes Park 4373 =—-N.15 














To provide a 
quick and valuable 
reference use a 


BINDER 
for 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Magazine 
Price 10/6 
(postage 1/-) 


from PHOTOGRAPHY 


Vogue House 
Hanover Square, W.! 
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Aldis 303 


Designed to give the brightest 
possible picture with the coolest 
projection. The Aldaspheric 
optical system will project a 
picture 5 ft. wide at a distance 
of only 12 feet and a propor- 
tionately larger picture at greater 
distances. Revolutionary extrac- 
tion cooling protects valuable 
transparencies and keeps the 
projector body comfortably cool 
even when it is used for pro- 
longed periods. The Aldis 303 
will take the Airequipt automatic 


For fully automatic pro- 

jection the streamlined 

modern Aldis Automatic 

is the last word. It thinks 

for itself. Ask your dealer 
for details 


ee 


Aldis AUTOMATIC < 


Slide Changer. The streamlined 
modern design greatly enhances 
the appearance of the Aldis 303, 
It is completely protected from 
dust or accidental damage by the 
strong carrying cover which clips 
over the projector when it is not 
in use. See some of your 35mm 
transparencies on the Aldis 303 
—you’ll be surprised that such 
an advanced projector can be 
priced so moderately. 

complete with 

nea cover £21 - I 0.0 


300w. lamp £1.13.0 
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ILLUMINATION 


Extraction Cooling System 


A powerful 44” diameter fan sends a constant stream 
of cool air to all parts of the projector which need 
special cooling, going straight to these without passing 
a hot motor or going through the turbulence of a fan; 
the flow is therefore smooth, streamlined and fast. All 
parts which are normally touched when projecting, 
remain cool: warm air is extracted on the side opposite 
from the operator. 


Aldaspheric Optical System 


The famous Aldaspheric optical system—-specially 
designed around a 300w. Type A.1/34 lamp—-consists 
of a two-element condenser system (one being an 
aspheric), a chrome-plated and polished spherical 
reflector, and a one-piece Chance 0.n./21 heat-absor- 
bing glass filter. It is designed to illuminate trans- 
parencies larger than the standard 35-mm size and is 
entirely suitable for Bantham slides. The lens is’an 
8.5-cm f/2.5 Aldis Anastigmat hard-coated. 


YOUR USUAL DEALER WILL BE PLEASED TO DEMONSTRATE 


Sole Wholesale Distributors: 


NEVILLE 


BROWN & CO. 


LTD 


LONDON : wee 





Marketing Pictures 


Continued from page 40 


tions offer the best market, then 
deal direct. 


(4) Deal through two agents on the 
same market. 

(5) Enter into private arrangements 
with publications while on assign- 
ment secured by agent. 


Reproduction Rights 

When a publication buys a picture 
story it acquires the right to reproduce 
that story once only, the use of one 
picture out of, say, twenty automatically 
cancelling rights on the other nineteen. 
This ‘once only’ is a trade custom and 
the seller is entitled to know whether the 
publication wishes to run the story in 
more than one issue, as this may affect 
the fee paid. 

Picture editors sometimes evolve this 
rights-on-every-picture idea when dealing 
with a story of recurring topicality or 
when offered the choice of one picture 
from a group. 

In most cases the ‘first British repro- 
duction rights’ will be on offer; an ex- 
clusive story. Editors of leading publica- 
tions assume that new material is 
exclusive and this term is taken to mean 
that the pictures have not been published 
in Britain before and that the subject has 
not been dealt with too obviously else- 
where. When selling pictures of an event 
known to have been covered by other 
photographers, it is wise to mention this, 
claiming only a purely copyright ex- 
clusivity, to prevent any argument about 
fees when similar pictures have appeared. 
Very occasionally an editor will buy up 
a second ‘exclusive’ story which comes 
his way, to prevent its publication. 

It is rare in picture agency practice 
for a copyright to be sold—the repro- 
duction rights are all that are required. 
However, the freelance should keep an 
eye open for craftily worded cheques, 
confirmation orders and so forth. By 
commissioning and paying for a story, 
an agency or magazine automatically 
acquires the copyright, but in practice it 
is often possible, as discussed later, for 
the photographer to retain it. 





Across The Bridge 
Continued from page 45 


I said, ‘I’m awfully sorry, but if you 
make your scenes so darned real they 


fool somebody who spends half his life 
at Press conferences, you must expect 
this sort of thing to happen.” For a long, 
long moment his completely justified in- 
dignation still smouldered. Then he 
smiled and said, ‘O.K., but watch it; it 
all costs money.’ I still don't know 
whether it was my diplomacy or his 
appreciation of a good try which lowered 
the tension, but those few minutes are 
still something I shudder to think about. 

Steiger, incidentally, took it very well, 
but when I was later introduced to him 
by a slightly absent-minded pro as Adam 
Beak, instead of Alan Meck, I didn’t 
correct the mistake. Not only was Adam 
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Beak an improvement, but I was happier 
not to have the incident too closely tied 
to me if it got around the film world. 

My picture of Bette Davis is just about 
as harsh as it could be and still be true. 
But, as she herself says, she’s left it a bit 
late to start behaving like a film star 
about photographs. She not only admits, 
but positively brags about being a bit 
over fifty, and to prove her ‘don’t give a 
damn’ philosophy she has chosen to play 
the bitter old dowager of seventy who is 
the mother of Alec Guinness in the 
Scapegoat. 

We met her at MGM House in St 
James’; the room was so darkly lit and 
blue with smoke that one could hardly 
see across it. But even had it been com- 
pletely dark, we could have homed in 
on her voice. It came harshly to us, 
cutting ruthlessly through twenty feet of 
intervening cocktail chatter. 


Fifths and tenths at f/1.8 


The light was so bad I was tempted to 
use flash, but after looking the situation 
over for a few minutes | thought I might 
just get by with my faithful HPS and 
M3. And I was sure that only by using 
what light there was would | get the sort 
of pictures which would show her as 
she looked to me. So I settled myself 
comfortably on the floor and during the 
next ten minutes shot off a whole cassette 
at fifths and tenths at f/1.8. I knew that 
most of them would be muzzy, but of 
the remainder there were one or two 
shots which made the exercise worth 
while. She’s frankly middle-aged, but so 
vastly alive and exciting that she can 
easily afford to leave the glamour to 
lesser people. And after nearly thirty 
years as a star, that’s quite something. 





Photography Roundabout 
Continued from page 47 
Sociological camera 


My more respectable friends tell me 
that they spend their week-ends doing a 
little gardening, reading, strolling over 
the Heath or passing the time in some 
similar gentle manner. Like so many 
other photographers, my week-ends con- 
sist of rushing madly from place to place 
taking pictures until my shutter runs 
hot. 

It was quite a great occasion, therefore, 
when a Saturday turned up with nothing 
to do at all. ’ sat in an armchair in front 
of the fire, my wife poured me a large 
drink (she has a grand, heavy hand with 
a bottle) and I reached for a book. 

Sure enough, the telephone rang before 
I could open it. A woman sociologist was 
calling, saying that though she’d never 
met me she felt I might be willing to 
help her cover the case of an old-age 
pensioner who had died neglected under 
appalling conditions in the heart of one 
of the wealthiest districts in London. As 
she told me the details, I felt, to my 


surprise, the stirrings of a social con- 
science, something that I thought had 
died many years ago. No time was to be 
lost before the authorities arrived to 
clear everything away, so downing my 
drink and saying goodbye to my quiet 
Saturday I put a roll of HP3 in the 
Rollei, my wife grabbed the electronic 
flash and an extension head and off we 
went. 

I have photographed some pretty 
rough living conditions in Dublin and the 
Gorbals, but nothing to touch this, so 
close to my own home. Almost next door 
there is a film-star’s dream house where 
a week before I had listened to the latest 
in Hi-fi; this old chap had depended on 
oil-lamps for cooking and lighting. In the 
same street they are selling for £6.000 a 
modernised cottage with a Hollywood- 
style bathroom; the pensioner had to 
fetch water in a bucket. 

The body had lain on the bed for two 
days unattended and after its removal 
the place had been left untouched. A 
ginger cat, much better fed than its 
master has been, sat on the bed waiting 
for his return. Using two flash heads and 
a stop of f/11 I started by taking a pic- 
ture which would include the cat and one 
of the oil-lamps and worked my way 
through the house photographing the 
rotting, peeling walls, the single tap in 
the cellar, the broken windows, the 
hingeless back door propped against the 
door-post, the unflushable lavatory and 
all the sordid horror of the house in 
which two old ladies still live. 

Though it was midday there was not 
enough light to focus on the ground 
glass and | had to guess distances, some- 
thing I haven't done for years. Luckily, 
my guesses proved correct and I have a 
series of pictures which will, I sincerely 
hope, do something to help other old 
people who haven’t any money. 


Remote-control camera 


By way of contrast, I was down at 
Rediffusion House shortly after, having 
an audition to see if I was pretty enough 
to appear on the telly screens of the 
square-eyed British public. During the 
interview I could see out of the corner 
of my eye an uncanny camera that 
moved and focused of its own accord! 
Examining it afterwards, I discovered 
it was worked by remote control by the 
producer, Sitting at a desk in another 
room, he turned one knob to raise and 
lower it, another to make it pan and a 
third to operate the zoom lens as he 
watched the image on the screen. The 
camera itself was a small affair about a 
foot long, but it gives a very sharp, 
brilliant picture and moved quite 
smoothly. 

Discussing it afterwards, I asked if it 
foretold the death of the cameraman. 
Not at all, they said, the camera must 
have a human brain behind it to choose 
the angle, focus, etc., but in the future 
he will sit in comfort at a desk and press 
buttons instead of sitting behind the 
camera with his eye glued to the view- 
finder. I had heard rumours of this in- 
strument before, but had thought it a 
dream of the future. I wonder what will 
be the next step. 





Few visitors to the Leitz factory will have failed to 

mark the calm critical concentration of craftsmen brought up 
to know precision as an every-day habit. 

The normal signs of a successful modern production plant are 
clear to see in orderliness, cleanliness and the use of 

the finest materials, machines and testing equipment. 


But the craftsman’s touch still impresses 


itself unmistakably on the finished Leitz product and is 


one of the main reasons why Leica has 
never, during more than 30 years, lost its place as the 


world’s supreme miniature camera. 


The waiting list for new Leica cameras and lenses is still, through 
import restrictions, very long indeed. But other Leitz 
photographic equipment including enlargers, Projectors, 

printing devices, viewfinders, range finders, lens hoods, 

filters, etc., may readily be obtained from Leica stockists 

Existing Leica users know the importance of insisting 

on genuine Leitz accessories—they are matched 


to the accuracy of the Leica itself 





Checking the focusing 
threads of Leica lenses 
(Leica photograph) 


E. LEITZ (Instruments) LIMITED, 20 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





CAMERA REPORT 


The new 500 C has one shutter for each 


which works in conjunction with 
the light value linkage. The dia- 
phragm is preset and closes as the 
shutter is fired. 

Built into the film wind knob is 
an exposure meter which is an 
optional extra. The camera on test 
was not fitted with this meter. 

This Hasselblad functions in the 
same way as the previous model, 
since only detail changes have been 
made to the general design. A cer- 
tain amount of trouble was experi- 
enced with the older type shutter 
wind which the new one should 
cure. Operation of the film wind 
knob accomplishes all the setting 
actions, lowers the mirror and 
opens the diaphragm. An auxiliary 
(synchronized) shutter in the focal 
plane is also moved out of the way. 
The latter is closed in the shutter- 
released position so that the lenses 
can be changed without fear of 
fogging the film. 


Each magazine back is fitted 
with a darkslide so that magazines 
can be changed without fogging 
film. The camera will not operate 
until this slide has been withdrawn 
with the magazine fitted. The mag- 
azine cannot be removed until the 
slide is in. 

Two lenses were supplied with the 
camera on test. They were the 
standard f/2.8 Planar and the long- 
focus 150-mm f/4 Sonnar. These 
lenses were tested on the optical 
bench. The Planar was found to 
have exceptionally good correction 
with very slight curvature, tending 
to soften definition at the edges. 
The colour was also good, all 
traces of the slight aberration dis- 
appearing at f/5.6. The off-axis 
image was up to normal standard 
at full aperture. 

Exceptionally good image con- 
trast was found in the f/4 Sonnar. 
There was slight coma at full aper- 


Continued from page 42 


lens 


ture, extinguished at less than one 
stop down. Curvature of field was 
negligible, normal for the type of 
construction and well within 
accepted tolerances. The perform- 
ance of this lens was excellent 
when closed down two stops. The 
off-axis image was well balanced 
and very good to the edges of the 
field. 

Focus shift was negligible. 

Detail improvements on this 
model include a new type of focus- 
ing screen which is unaffected by 
moisture and carries hairlines for 
orientation of the screen image. 
The fine focusing hood of the 
former model can be fitted and 
there is a new frame and prism 
sports finder. Various backs are 
available for different sizes of film 
and cut-film holders can be ob- 
tained which will also accommo- 
date glass plates when the pressure 
plate inside has been removed. 





the new colourful 
edition of 


PERFECTION 
IN A FLASH 


There’s everything you want to know about flash 
photography packed into the 80 pages of this new, 
enlarged edition of Philips book ‘Perfection in a Flash’ 
Profusely illustrated with 20 art pages in black and 
white and full colour, this well indexed book is 
indispensible to the photographer. 


ALL ABOUT: 


Guide Numbers 
Flash synchronization 
Bounce Flash 
Synchro-Sun 
Flash & Colour 
plus 
Photography with Photoflood and 
Photopear! lamps. 


Obtainable now from your photographic dealer—only 4s. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD 


Century House. Shaftesbury Ave- London W.C.2 


(PF3142 








for the man who 
appreciates the better 
things in life... 


The Wrayflex camera with 
its range of interchangeable 
leases is the natural choice 
of the photographer who 
can afford to invest in the 
best 


The Wrayflex can now be supplied with 
Fresnel screen at a small additional cost 


Write for Brochure 


WRAY (OPTICAL WORKS) LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 
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* POSITIVE PROOF 


Tested prior to marketing 
before a critical audience 
of keen photo-amateurs 
at the Leytonstone and ae a ee 
Wanstead Camera Club, me oe a sah ae Ses insane 

KLIKS proved themselves Q O O coOcno0o}oO00o0O0000000000DDG 
a 100% success ina 1,000 
watt projector, amply 
justifying every claim made for them, Apart from this convincing proof 
and showing them to be ideal not 


only for the man-in-the-street (who NAME ANY OTHER SLIDEHOLDER 


will buy them on price) but also for 


the serious worker (who will buy besides the Corfield KLIKS 
them on quality) 











which at less than 3d. per slide gives you the utter simplicity in mounting represented by 
the mere clipping of the four corners of the card mount, which prevents your slides popping 
out of focus, which comes to you pristinely clean and positively untouched by hand—having 
been packed automatically as it came off the machine, which presents none of the focusing 
difficulties stemming from irregularity of glass thickness, which eliminates the occasional 
distortion troubles caused by faulty glasses, which can be dropped—thrown, if you like— 
onto a hard floor without damage, which positively cannot allow your slides to steam up 
through condensation when brought from a cold room into your lounge, which will never 
warp or soften in even the hottest of projectors, which never allows your pictures to be 
spoiled by Newton's Rings, which enables you to title direct onto your card-mounts and 
read the titles through the holders, and which—sharing avirtue of the tight KLIKS-film-KLIKS 
sandwich—keeps dust away from your pictures. 


CORFIELD-MADE KLIKS 4/11 PER BOX OF 20 
K. G. CORFIELD LTD. BALLYMONEY, NORTHERN IRELAND 





Connoisseurs prefer Chablis with Oysters 


SORE SSSESSSSHSSHSSESSSSESESESEE SOSH SETEESEEETE 


Just as you want 


 promicrol 


Ulitra-Fine Grain Developer 


for films 


*Promicrol’ means less exposure 


and high quality negatives 


MavyuractuRRED s+} MAY & BAKER LTD DAGENHAM 
Tel: DOMinion 3060 Ext. 32! 


4m M&B brand Photographic Produc: 





sYTEC PRECISION SLIDES 


POP 


THE NEW ALUMINIUM 2x2 SLIDE 


BY SYTEC 
SOLVES THE MOUNTING OF CARD READYMOUNTS 
KODAK 38 x 40mm. 
COLORSNAP TRANSPARENCIES 


AND FOR STANDARD CARDMOUNTED 35mm. TRANSPAREN- 
CIES WILL TAKE UP TO 40x 40mm. TRANSPARENCIES 


20 for 8/6d. 


22” sq. UNOSCOP 352 


Complete with 100w. Lamp 
and 2x2 Adaptors. 


£17.10.0 
NOW CASE 18s. 
1SOw. Lamp extra 
5/3d. 





200w. Lamp Extra 
T/-d 


Blower Base £4.17.0 
Blower Base & Transformer £7 


Obtainable through your local dealer only—but full details from 


THE SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL CAMERA CO. LTD. 
103 DAVIGDOR ROAD, HOVE 2, SUSSEX 











THE ROYAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


for the advancement of ALL aspects 
of photography, kinematography, 
photo-engraving and radiography. 


The Society’s Associateship and Fellow- 
ship are accepted in every country as 
the most outstanding distinctions. 


The Photographic Journal and 
The Journal of Photographic Science 
are sent gratis to every Member. 


Unrivalled facilities for expert advice. 


Inland Members can use the finest 
postal Library in this field. 


The annual subscription is £4-4-0 
inland — or £3 - 13 -6 overseas. 


IlJustrated brochure obtainable free 
from: The Royal Photographic Society, 
(P), 16 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 





J EPOSURE. 
MANUAL 


oe 


NEW EDITION 


HEN J. F. Dunn’s Exposure Meters 
and Practical Exposure Control ap- 
peared in 1952, it came as the answer to 
many a cry from the heart. There was a 
real need for a comprehensive theoretical 
and practical survey of exposure deter- 
mination, and the book had manifestly 
been designed to meet it. In the six years 
that have ensued, changes have taken 
place in this department of photography, 
as in most others, and the time for a re- 
vised edition has certainly arrived. In 
issuing this, the second edition of the 
book, the opportunity has been taken to 
change the name to the less cumbersome, 
and possibly better descriptive, one of 
Exposure Manzal. 
The new edition retains most of the 
features of the first, extending where 
necessary and introducing several new 
ones, chief of which are a discussion of 
the exposure value scale in Chapter 1 
and the author’s ‘back-leak’ incident-light 
scheme in Chapter 5. This last, which has 
been evolved as a speedier alternative to 
the Duplex method, was first described 
by the author in his Hurter & Driffield 
Memorial Lecture given to the Royal 
Photographic Society in 1957. The 
method is simple and ingenious, giving, 
by means of a vertically offset hemi- 
spherical incident-light receptor, exposure 
determinations equivalent to Duplex, but 
with a single positive reading. 
Other changes in the text include a 
valuable extension to the section on 
reciprocity failure correction, a new sec- 
tion on colour temperature, and some 
recommendations on the measurement of 
projection screen brightness. All the 
colour illustrations are new, there are 
additional half-tones, and the text dia- 
grams have been considerably revised. 
Exposure Manual will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be a standard work, and one 
which no_ photographic craftsman, 
whether amateur or professional, should 


mes... « 
RAYMOND KNIGHT 








* Exposure 


Manual, by J. F. Dunn. Second edition. 
Fountain . 45s. 


Especially high-efficient reflex camera 
PRAKTINA FX (24 x 36mm) 


With interchangeable view 
finder (Pentaprism or hood) 
automatic diaphragm, inter- 
changeable lenses and 
many additional acces- 
sories, i.e. spring motor, 
17-m-adaptor, electro 
motor with magnetic 


release, etc. 


eeetan.®,, 





UND KINOWERKE DRESDEN 


VEB KAMER. 


Represented in Gt. Britain by:- J. J. Silber 40/46 Lambs Conduit Street 





HIGH PRECISION REFLEX CAMERA 


London W.C.1 
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Photograph your grocer’s 


DUTCH meer 
WINDOW-DISPLAY ; 
: 


SS 350 
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. Next month and the one after, grocers’ ) 
« 4. windows all over Britain will be blos- Jf 
soming with sparkling new displays 


for Dutch butter and Dutch cheeses. 
Here’s your chance to win a big cash 
prize offered by the Netherlands 
Dairy Bureau! Send in a photograph 
of one of these windows featuring 
Dutch dairy produce and you stand to 
gain £250. 


Everyone stands a chance ! 

Photographs will be judged in two quite separate cate- 
gories—Amateur and Professional. There is a first prize 
of £250 and a second prize of £100 in each of these cate- 
gories. Entrants must note whether they are of amateur or 
professional status on the back of every photograph they 
submit. Photographs without this notification will be 
judged in the professional category. 


it’s the photograph that counts ! 

Photographs will be judged on photographic merits—print 
quality, viewpoint, lighting, etc. ‘Pure record’ photo- 
graphs and ‘original approach’ photographs stand an 
equal chance. 


Write 
rules of this exciting contest. 


THE NETHERLANDS DAIRY BUREAU, 60 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


to the address below for full details and 





PATERSON 


The Most 
Widely Used Tanks 


Tame wal World 


FROM DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
R. F. HUNTER Ltd... LONDON 








Sinclair Bromoil 





How often have you admired in photographic exhibitions and 
journals the beautiful examples of photography done by leading 
users of the Bromoil process? 


You too can obtain those outstanding results. To enable you to 
experiment for a very small outlay, James A. Sinclair offer a 
unique TRIAL OUTFIT FOR ONLY 35/- POST FREE 


The SINCLAIR BROMOIL TRIAL OUTFIT includes 
1 Best Bear Hair Bromoil Brush 
1 Tube of Pigment (Please state colour) 
1 Quick Drying Medium, | Bottle Bleacher 
| Plastic Rubber, | Finishing Rubber 
| Blotting Board, | Packet I/1 Plate Paper 
Bleached and unbleached prints for initial trials 
Book, Introduction to Bromoil and Transfer 
by Geoffrey E. Whalley, A.R.P.S. 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
Please send me your SINCLAIR BROMOIL TRIAL OUTFIT 
| enclose cheque/P.O, value 35/- 


2 oe send me your FREE BROMOIL MATERIALS LEAFLET 
(Please tick which required) 


NAME 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & Co. Led., 3 Whitehall, London, $.W.! 














Avo Multiminor Meter 


It is by pure coincidence that the 
Multiminor comes up for review in this 
issue. It is not an exposure meter, nor 
in fact has it any specific application to 
photography per se. But photographers 
are now using electricity in so many 
ways that a test instrument of some kind 
is becoming almost a ‘must’. Much time 
can be saved in tracing faults and 
damage to apparatus avoided by check- 
ing supply voltages. 

For such purposes the Multiminor is 
a comprehensive yet simple instrument 
on which the following range of voltages, 
currents and resistances may be checked : 

DC volts, 2.5, 10, 25, 100, 250 and 
1,000; AC volts, 10, 25, 250 and 1,000; 
DC amps, 0-100 microamps, 0-1, 0-10, 
0-100 ma and 0-1 amp. Using a 14-volt 
internal dry cell, resistances can 
measured, 0-2 megohms and 0-20,000 
ohms. In addition, by setting the switch 
to the 0-0.1 mA range microvolts up to 
100 can be measured. The sensitivity of 
the meter is 10,000 ohms per volt in the 
ps range and 1,000 ohms per volt for 
AC. 


The instrument is housed in a metal 
ease 5¢ x 34 x 14 inches and weighing 
just under 1 Ib. 

The various ranges are selected by a 
single rotary switch, the engraving of 
which is particularly clear and bold. The 
meter scale, too, is very clearly engraved. 
There is a zero-setting screw for adjust- 
ing the meter movement itself and 
another zeroing control to deal with 
variations in cell voltage when the resist- 
ance ranges are in use. Connection to the 
appliance or circuit under test is by a pair 
of rubber-covered leads which plug into 
sockets on the meter panel and terminate 
at their free ends with crocodile clips. 

Obvious applications which will in- 
terest the photographer will be the check- 
ing of supply voltage on premises where, 
say, projection equipment is taken for 
temporary use; verification that points 
are in fact ‘alive’; that extension leads 
are unbroken or that fuses are intact. 
The state of the batteries in flash equip- 
ment may be assessed and the continuity 
of leads confirmed—in fact, the value of 
the meter is in proportion to the elec- 
trical knowledge of its user. 

Given normal care, the Multiminor 
will be doing useful service long after 
its price, £9 10s, has been forgotten. An 
optional but very desirable extra is the 
tough leather case, velvet lined, which is 
available at £1 12s 6d extra. 





Photo Market 


For sell and exchange of ail 
PHO WC Ie 5 pPARATUS, SERVICES 
and SITUATIONS VACANT and WANTED 


Rate, 9d. per word, (Minimum 7s. 6d.) 


Copy with pre-payment by 6th of month 
for irsue published same month. 

All advertisements are received subject to their 
approval or revision, and the right is reserved to 
refuse any advertisement without giving a reason 
for so doing. The publishers are not responsible 
for clerical or printers’ errors, but every care is 
taken to prevent mistakes. 





Apparatus for Sale, Exchange and Wanted 


@ THE LONDON CAMERA EXCHANGE CO. 
LTD. will purchase for cash, exchange or sel] on 
commission all serviceable types of second-hand 
photographic and optical apparatus and accessories 
in sound condition. Good prices allowed. Cal, 





write or phone. No. 35 Bucklersbury, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London, E.C.4. City 4591. Minute 
only from Bank and Mansion House Stations. 

@ WANTED: 35-mm. Wrayfiex lens in immacu- 
late condition. Box 2020. 

@ ENLARGER CASTINGS AND BELLOWS. 
S.A.E. to V. J. Cottle, 84a Chaplin Road, Easton, 
Bristol 5. 

@ 30” x 20” x 10” S/H BELFAST SINKS. Suitable 
for Gevtogins at 30/- each. K & B Ltd, 2 Spring- 
field Lane, N.W.6. MAlIdavale 2748. 





Books 


SUN & HEALTH—International Edition. This 
jaturist publication from Denmark is now discon- 
tinued. Limited back numbers 36, 37, 38, 39 and 
40 available at 3/- each post free. Order NOW from 
RODNEY BOOK SERVICE, 11 Monmouth Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL PUBLI- 
ATIONS. ‘How to Pose the Model’ (Mortensen), 
39/-. One year’s ‘Popular Photography’ 35/-; 
*U.S. Camera’, 39/-, specimens 4/- each. ‘Camera’ 
(Swiss), 50/-, specimens 5/6. Send for catalogue. 
Willen Ltd. (Dept. 65), 9 Drapers Gardens, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. 


@ ‘VISUELL’—the New Swedish Photo Art Medel 
Magazine. Special English Edition. 7/- in unsigned 
= Postal Order. Ph.M.A. Forlag, Box 600, Boras, 
iweden. 


@ NUDES OF JEAN STRAKER—-send s.a.c. (or 
i.r.c.) for illustrated leaflet. Visual Arts Club, 12 
Soho Square, London, W.1. 








Clubs 


@ INTRODUCTIONS to new friends. home/over- 
seas. V.C.C., 34 Honevwell Road, S.W.11. 

@ PHOTOPALS PEN CLUB for photography 
—— Photopals, 38 Crawford Street, Lon- 
jon, 








Colour Transparencies 


@2” x 2” ORIGINAL COLOUR TRANS- 
PARENCIES. Pin-ups 2/4 each. 63 Pelham Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.19. 


@ TRANSPARENCIES, coloured (or b & w), of 
Harvest, Country, Church or Nativity subjects 
Details, prices to Bible Lands, 230 Coastal 
Chambers, London, S.W.1. 


GLAMOROUS NEW PIN-UPS! Collection of 

odachrome 2 x 2 colour slides, 3/6 each; 8 for 
21/-. Monkman, 42 Princes Square, Bayswater, 
London, W.2. 


@ HUMAN BODY IN NATURE. Set of 4 slides, 
14/- in unsigned B.P.O. Ph.E. Sarla, Box 421, 
Boras, Sweden. 








Mortgages 


@ MORTGAGES, Re-Mortgages and Second 
Mortgages on all classes of properties. Particulars: 
Spencer, 217 Spencer House, Cambridge Road, 
London, N.W.6. 











UNIQUE EDITIONS 


Soon after this series of books was 
published a prosecution was 
launched based on the allegation 
that they were an “obscene libel”. 
At the first trial the jury disagreed. 
The second trial resulted in an 
acquittal and a vindication of the 
belief, held by most serious 
photographers, that photographs 
of the female figure should not be 
distorted and mutilated by un- 
natural retouching. 


Following on this important deci- 
sion the books are again available 
to adults only. 


“Unique Editions Number One” 
portrays a lovely blonde model in 
the studio and “Unique Editions 
Number Two” portrays the same 
famous model on location by the 
sea and river. 


Each book contains four studies, 
individually and _ beautifully 
printed, on fine quality extra 
heavy art plates interleaved with 
tissue. The size is approximately 
eight by six inches and the price, 
including postage, is one pound 
each. 


Readers of “Photography” may 
obtain one or both of these books, 
which have created photographic 
and legal history in Great Britain, 
by writing direct to: 


ROYE 
CAMERA STUDIES CLUB 


POLPERRO, CORNWALL 





The 4th printing of the British 


edition of Roye’s autobiography 
“Nude Ego” is now ready. 222 
pages plus 130 photographs. Lux- 
uriously bound, 25/- or $4.00 post 
free. 





Please send 6d. in stamps for details of free 
membership, illustrated leaflets and special 
privilege subscription offer for “photo- 
Art” the Camera Studies Club Monthly 
News (2/6 a copy at your Bookseller) 
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10x8 MASKING FRAME 


“a 





Thies masking frame is now a firmly established 
favourite among photographers. All-metal construc- 
tien, white enamelled base with screwed-on -ubber 
fees, and scale in inches clearly marked. = improved 

iol will give you accurate service for a lifetime 


-_ Bispimanene eer at the price! 29/6 
ENLARGER FOOT SWITCH 


15/6 


Haven't you ever tried a foot switch? Yo 
wouldn't be able to do without one once you had 
experienced the convenience and ease of operation. in 
fect, for some delicate control work they are abso- 
lutely indispensable. oa is a very robust diecast 
switch, which will probabi wrtched outlast your phot 
on when depr |, uneil 
750 watts, with four feet of 


10x 8 DISH HEATER 


27/6 ai ¥ 


(POST 2/-) 
Here's another “must" for the seri ‘work: 
thermostatically sontrolled developer heater. "Ges 
10 x in., fitted with adjus 100-wace 
element to operate on 200-3400 A p ge 1D.e. Ample 
oho ostace jean whparesap 


ALL METAL TRIMMER 
28/6 


(POST 
2/-) 
A really well made ail- 
1° most tee tt in. 
x in. Sheffield Stee! blade 
self sharpening. Ruled at top. Stove enamelled white, 
with rubber feet, Easily the best thing in its class. 


TRIPODS 
Ex-Gove. Heavy- 50/- 


weight Wooden 
Tripods, New. 
(POST 3/6) 


Weight, 74 Ibs. 

exvending to 5 fe. 
in. English 

Clamping Screw. 


Ditto, with heavy ball and socket 
head, with long handle, 70/- 


BULK 35mm FILM 


Really first-class, fresh, reliable film, Plus-X B, 
H.P.3., H.P.S., and Tri-X, 25 feet 8/-; 50 feet, 15/-; 
% Exposure reloads, 2/6 . Loaded cassette, 4/-. 
Reloadable cassettes, 5 for 5/-. 10/- a doz. 


POSTAGE EXTRA 
Large stock of Government surplus Bromide Paper 


MARSTON & HEARD 


378 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON 
E.10 LEY 6585 


Send S.A.E. for lists 








Market 


For buying, selling and exchange of ail 

OGRAPHIC APPARATUS, SERVICES 
and SITUATIONS VACANT and WANTED 
Rete, 9d. per word. (Minemum 7s. 64.) 


— SS eee Ss Se 
issue published 


Phato 


All advertisements are received subject to their 
approval or revision, and the right is reserved to 
refuse any advertisement without giving a reason 
for so doing. The publishers are not responsible 
for clerical or printers’ errors, but every care is 
taken to prevent mistakes. 





Studios 


@ STUDIO STUCLEY provides the best indoor 
outdoor studio service—at very reasonable rates— 
and the largest Glamour List in London. Write for 
illustrated brochure to 28 Norbury Rise, S.W.16. 
POL 8920. 


@ WELL-EQUIPPED STUDIO, tungsten or full 
electronic lighting. One minute Leytonstone Central 
Line. Figure classes every Thursday, 7.30 p.m. Ex- 
pert advice and instruction by well-known London 
professional. Terry Model Agency (licensed annually 
by Leyton Borough Council). S.A.E. for full details 
to 10 ae Lane, Leytonstone, E.11. LEYton- 
stone L 








NEWS NEWS 
The EVERARD ART STUDIO CLUB opened 
on Ist September 1958. Professional studio for 
hire, top models available and resident mode! 
always in attendance. Group mectings (limited 
to 12 otographers) held twice weekly. Send 
s.a.¢c. for full details and application form to: 
The Everard Art Studio Club 
298 Streatham High Road, London. S.W.16. 
Telephone: STREATHAM 6692 





Precision made 
faultless fi...» Mio 
dustproof — moisture 





KETTERING CARTONS 


MONTAGU ST., KETTERING 











@ LARGE ROOM TO LET rear of ladies’ hair- 
dressers. Parquet floored, 33 ft. x 14 ft. Daylight 
lighting. Ground floor. High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Ideal Fong. ee s model studio, etc. £350 p.a., 
inclusive ANCERY 3432. 


@ PHOTOLEX STUDIOS. Spacious. Mole 
Richardson-Strand lighting. Models available. One 
minute Clapham Common Underground. Phone 
for details MACaulay 1423 or 8086 or write 31 
South Side, Clapham Common S.W.4. 





Holiday Accommodation 


@ LITTLE GUIDE TO _ VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES on and 
off the beaten track round Britain’s coast and 
countryside. $/- posted, from Victor Hilton, Sun- 
dial House, Torquay. 

@ BRIXHAM, SOUTH DEVON. Accommodation 


offered. Professional’s home. Close harbour and 
beaches. Details S.A.E. Box No. 2019. 








Printing and Developing 


SPECIALISTS IN HIGH-CLASS 


APPARATUS and ACCESSORIES 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
THE CINEMATOGRAPHER 
AND THE LANTERNIST 


NOTTINGHAM’S LARGEST PHOTO STORE 











QUALITY COLOUR 
PROCESSING 


24/48 HOURS SERVICE 


ps ogg OF 416 
ae Dept., 


GRANT PHOTO 
LABORATORIES 
196 LANCASTER RD. 
LONDON W.11. 

PAR 1327-8 


Prices Post Paid 
Usual Trade Terms 








SPECIALIST DEVELOPING on Paterson 
anks. Printed 4 plate: 8, 4/2: 12, : 16, 6/10; 
36, 15/-. All subjects. Ferguson Sainte Studio, 17 
Albert Parade, Green Street, Eastbourne. 


@ YOUR FILMS receive individual attention with 
me! Fine-grain developed—35-mm., 34 x 2} prints 
12/6; 127, 8 34 x 24 prints 3/10; 120, 8 44 x 3 
prints 4/2: 12, 4 square 7/6. J . Dillon, 
Linden Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 


@ Q/35. 35 mm. and 35 mm. only; 15 years’ ex- 
— in 35 mm. exclusively; quality service: 10/-, 
5 mm. to }-plates Microdol developed, hardened, 
polished; Postcard 12/6; c.w.o.:; postage 9d: re- 
loads 3/6, free exposure advice. Q Photographics, 
— Grange, Wooburn Green, Buckingham- 
shire. 





Personal 


FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, TOR- 

UAY (Est. 1943). Members everywhere for Hobby 

ae Stamps, Photography, Viewcards, Tape- 
g in 100 countries—details free. 








TAPE RECORDERS 


WALTER 303 
only 39 guineas 

WALTER 505 

REPS jC20 


the finest value 


57 guineas 
for professional recording - 
70 guineas 


SCOTCH BOY TAPE 


W. V. MARCHANT LTD. 


109 Bermondsey Street 
London, S.E.! Hop 5728/9 
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® ae ee FILMS. Png 
_ —_ Show’, “ mm . 
EXPERT REPAIRS Photographic Mounts Sa aaron bem 3/5 


16- 
16-mm.. £7/10/-. Diamond Films, 235 High Street, 
Slough. 








nis naderndeennmbneains TO ENABLE CLIENTS to get a clear idea of @ ART PHOTOGRAPHY! P. Cc with 15 
CINE EQUIPMENT, EXPOSURE METERS the appearance of our — range of — original Art illustrations! MONIGRAPHY| ane 
mounts and folders, we offer an attractive illus- J ofit-making. DEL Photo Service! 
LENS repolishing and coating trated catalogue for 6d. in stamps; we still offer State interests and aye "No callers Send 6d: S. A. ‘E. 
LEA CASES supplied the best by-return service for all photographic (large) eo. Jordan, yne Close, London, 
eines - mounting requirements, envelopes, picture N.W.4. 

ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FREE frame mouldings, modern colours, List free. 
Radofote P, 76 Sefton Street, Southport. 


TECHNICA CAMERA @ 1/- STAMP will save you £££s!! If you send COLOUR “CLICKS 1N 


LTD one for our fully illustrated catalogue of folders, La rn... fe. oa 


mounts, wedding albums, etc.; by return service 


always. Eric Fishwick, 1 Corporation Street, St. uN 
21 William IV Street, London, WC2 Helens, Lancs. 


Tel.: TEM 9547 - 
Situation Vacant—Male mounting simplicity 


@ EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL AND TECH- Full details on 3 
NICAL PHOTOGRAPHER required to take charge pam 5 
of Hull studio. Starting salary £750/£1,500 accord- 
ing to experience and qualifications. Excellent pros- 
pects for the right man. Cecil Studios, 44 Anlaby 


ART Re Road, Hull. Telephone 35273. SWIFT 


punts PHOTOS coiour — The lowestepriced regs mayen ke 
TRANSPARGNCIES eee Tuition photo-electric meter on the market 
Fur Serious Artists, £3. 12.6 with case—POST FREE. 
Sedans and Clery ,DASIC, ESSENTIALS ARE, ESSENTIAL io | fim Sora: ASA © Scio: 
j y AE. s i specialis: techniques. Oo h : ‘ n 
STEREOS ad STAR PRESS SLIDES you really a the berm of our craft? If you mae peeds 60 secs. so 1/1000 
e . can’t answer with a confident ‘Yes’, send for FREE i peeds) : 
114 Wi pose ears details of the 1.C.S. home-study Practical Photo- Coors tS. 6, = Ot foe. 
LON Ww. gacky Coarse. HOLS. 71 King CORRES- Roller projection screens 
1 Kingsway (Dept. at competitive prices 
496A), London, W.C.2 Washable white plastic surface 
rrectly tensioned by rear struts 
Repairs Self supporting 





















































M @ REPAIRS to all makes and types of cameras; 
3 PETERBOROUGH MEWS quick service.—Cousins, Wright & Cousins, Trow- 
PARSONS GREEN * LONDON * S.W.6 bridge, Wilts. 


: RENown 4128 
@ CAMERA repairs, miniature and all types 33 High Road, Willesden, London, N.W.10 
— ‘Camera — repaired by experts; 35 years of experience; member WIL 5919 : 
P.A.R.G.—H. A. GARRETT, 4a Grove Road, 


MIRANDA CHANGING BAGS CRS, SE SIS Sa, 
“The Worlds B_st” @ REPAIRS. Send yours to specialists. All types 
cameras, Leica, Contax, Rollei, etc.; synchronising; 


blinds fitted: new bellows, etc. Fu 1 guarantee. 
Midland Camera Co. Ltd., One-O-Six Granby ° L L E { 


Street, Leicester. E P A : R 5 
Miscellaneous 

@ BACKGROUND PAPER, white, rolls 7 ft, are our speciality 

wide, 25 yards long: 37/6 roll to callers: 45/- roll 

sent carr. paid. Blythe Studios, 212 Blythe Road, B oO WW t Fy 5 





























London, W.14 


Magazine THE BEST Camera Repair Service 


3 of colour-slides, movies and most exclusive Ltd. 

You may miss your copy one magazines. Please apply in full confidence to 
EXCLUSIEF 3 Atemerte VS 

month unless you place a regular (Corner of Clerkenwell Rd. os 2 pe Se.) 


. P.O. Box 636, AMSTERDAM, Clerkenwell, 
order today with your local seeiiend Est. over 30 yrs. CLE 3295/7947 

















stockist. 2/6 a copy 
See PRECISION MITRE SAWS | 


33/6 per annum Any type of photo or picture frame can be accurately and boaties ie“ paaiencad 
er ent instantly cut with this machine. Will cut mitres, half WOODWORKERS 
| Ha is coupon to your newsag mitres, quarter mitres and square, right and left hand, ANO 
as ” locks to any angle, dead length gauge included. Serre 
re supply PHOTOGRAPHY pin No. | cuts up to 2° widex 
for twelve issues 2° deep £5/15/0 
No. 2 cuts up to 4” widex 
* deep ~ 


No. 3 cuts up to 6” wi 
6" deep 4i5/10/0 











S. TYZACK & SON LTD 
Mi - 43 OLD ST. LONDON EC1 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD, (=== 


341-45 OLD STREET SHOREDITCH machinery for wood and metal 
LONDON E.C.}. 830! (ten lines) work. Price 2/6 refunded on first 














Classified Advertisements should be posted by 6th of month 








is an organisation that has equipped itself 
to produce only the finest quality results 
from reversal colour film. 


We process three types of film 


ANSCOCHROME 
EKTACHROME 
FERRANIACOLOR 


And the service we give on all these 
films is quite exceptional 


HAAGMAN COLOUR LABORATORIES 
18 DOUGHTY STREET - LONDON -: WC1 
Telephone HOLborn 2503 


hogratia. magazine 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHERS 

















New techniques—New photography LIMITED (BY GUARANTEE) 

38 BEDFORD SQUARE . W.C.l 
techniques. Founded 1901 Incorporated 1921 

16 Via Brera—Milan, Italy. 


The magazine of new photographic art and 


AN EXAMINING INSTITUTION FOR 
@ The Italian magazine 


for intellectual people. PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
(Comprising Employers and Employees). 
@ Shows the amateur 


photographer the best i. . 
artistic prints. Fellows, Associates and Licentiates 


™ Keeps the profes- are entitled to the designation 


sionals up-to-date. 


“Incorporated Photographer” 
@ “FOTOGRAFIA” 
shows the pictures of 
the world’s best-known 
cameramen. 


Details of Aims, Objects and Qualifications 
required for professional membership may be 


obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Subscriptions: L.g.2. 
Published monthly. 




















THE UNIQUE RANGE OF 
ACCESSORIES 


Available at your dealers— 


presents to Rollei owners almost unlimited scope in 
their photography 


@ 
UNFORTUNATELY 


the supply of New Rollei Cameras is still officially restricted 


om, 


BINOCULAR " 
EXTENSION §& 
HOOD 


A very ingenious 
accessory for extending 
the focusing hood 
when taking pictures 
under difficult lighting 
conditions. In addition 
a binocular is fitted 
inside the focusing 
hood to obtain 
critically sharp focusing 
Suitable for all 
Rolleiflex 6 x 6 and 
Rolleicord cameras. 


ROLLEIFLASH 


Made to the high standard of the 
camera itself. The reflector is 
specially silver- pebbled to give 
brilliant but diffused light over 
the whole angle covered by the 
Rolleiflash. Employs standard 22.5 
volt hearing aid battery. Rolleiflash 
is firmly fixed to the finder lens and 
is neat and compact in use. Supplied 
with built-in cable and test lamp. 


PLATE ADAPTER FOR SPECIAL 
INDIVIDUAL SHOTS 


Whenever urgent or specialised single exposures 
are required or special emulsions needed, the 
Rollei cameras can be quickly adapted by means of 
the Plate Back equipment to take 34 $ in. size 
plates or cut film which gives a standard 2} x 2} 

in. size negative. All 

these accessories, as 


ROLLEIMETER 


for action shots or flash pictures in 
poor light, the Rolleimeter gives you 
dead accurate focusing automatically 
with your Rolleiflex. It is an 
optically coupled rangefinder for 
use with the direct viewfinder. 


GET THIS BOOKLET 
FROM YOUR DEALER 


It illustrates and describes at length 
the full range of Rollei Accessories 
and their purpose. Your Rollei’s 
complete versatility can only be 
appreciated by a careful study of this 
booklet. It is free on request at 
your dealers. 


well as cut film sheaths, 
can be supplied 
separately. The focusing 
screen slide is placed in 
position on the plate 
back and _— focusing 
effected through the 


@ taking lens. 


Rolleimeter is quickly coupled to 
the name plate of the Rolleiflex and 
rapid focusing is obtained. Every 
Rolleiflex owner should have this 
useful accessory. 


FILTERS 


Ask your dealer to show the full 
range of Rollei Filters and Colour 
Conversion Filters and other lens 
accessories. 


Sole U.K. Importers 


HUNTER 





f R. F. 
“Celfix House,”51/53 Gray’s inn Rd., London, W.C.1. 
FACTORIES AT LONDON AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 


LIMITED 


Phone Holborn 7311/2 





ILFORD first in every class 


4 
Mol/yrros’ snapshot COMPETITION 7958 


The Grand prize of £500, all the first prizes, 

three out of five seconds, and all the third prizes’ 
in the recent KOLYNOS competition for 

amateur photographers were awarded to ILFORD 
users: a total of £1275 in prize money. 


Holidays Section Ist Prize Mr. H. Eccles 


Grand Prize Mr. D. H. Westwood 


Covgraliabaltond lothese Mijor hoard Winnewd 


*Best-of-all’ Grand Prize £500 Mr. D. H. Westwood (ILFORD FP3) 
Children Section Ist Prize £100 Mr. C. G. Kershaw (ILFORD FP3) 
Pets Section Ist Prize £100 Mrs. P. Barnard (ILFORD HP3) 
Holidays Section Ist Prize £100 Mr. H. Eccles (ILFORD HP3) 
Views Section Ist Prize £100 Mr. F. Parish (ILFORD FP3) 

Pot Luck Section Ist Prize £100 Mr. F. Neubert (ILFORD HP3) 


There’s no doubt about it. Ilford films are prizewinners 


in every class 


so team up with Zz 
a 


¢ 
} i » () a f) Children Section 1st Prize Mr. C. G. Kershaw 


ILFORD LIMITED z ILFORD ESSEX 
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